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SONG. 
From the“ Summer Fete,"’ by Thomas Moore, Esq. 
Oh, where art thou dreaming, 
On laud, or on sea? 
In my lattice is gleaming 
The watch-light for thee ; 
And this fond beart is glowing 
To welcome thee home, 
And the night is fast going, 
But thou art not come: 
Thou com'st noi—No, thou com’st not. 


"Tis the time when night lowers 
Should wake from their rest; 
"Tis the bour of all hours, 
When the lute murmurs best. 
But the flowers are half sleeping 
Till thy glance they see, 
And the husb’d lute is keeping 
Its music for thee. 
Vet thou com’st not—No, thou eom'st not. 


THE EVENING. 
From the same. 
Now, nearly fled was sunset’s light, 
Leaving but so much of its beam 
As gave to objects, late so bright, 
The colouring of a shadowy dream; 
And there was still where day had set 
A flush that spoke him loath to die— 
A last link of his glory yet, 
Binding together earth and sky. 
Oh! why is it that twilight best 
Becomes e’en brows the loveliest ? 
That dimness, with its softening touch, 
Can bring out grace unfelt before, 
And charms we ne'er can see too much, 
When seen but half enchant the more. 
Why is it, but, that every joy 
In fulness finds its worst alloy: 
And half a bliss but hoped or guessed, 
Is sweeter than the whole possessed— | 
That Beauty dimly shone upon, 
A creature all ideal grows; | 
And there’s no light frum moon or sun 
Like that imagination throws— 
Why is it but that fancy shrinks 
Even from a bright reality, 
And turning inly, feels and thinks 
For heavenlier things than e’er will be. 








SONG. 
From the same. } 


Who'll buy—'tis Folly’s shop, who'll buy? 
We 've toys to suit all ranks and ages ; 
Beside our usual fools’ supply, 
We ve lots of playthings, too, for ages. 
For reasoners here 's a juggler’s cup, 
That fullest seems when nothing ’s in it; 
And nine pins set, like systems, up, 
To be knocked down the following minute, 
Who 'll buy—'tis folly’s shop, who'll buy? 


Gay caps we here of foolscap make, | 

For bards to wear in dog-day weather; 
Or bards the bells alone may take, 

And leave-to wits the cap and feather. 
Tetotums we ’ve for patriots got, 

Who court the mob with antics humble ; 
Alike their short and dizzy lot, 

A glorious spin, and then—atumble. 

Who'll buy, &e. Ke. 


Here misers may their bones inter 

In shrouds of neat post-obit paper ; 
While, for their heirs, we 've quicksilver, 

That, fast as heart can wish, will caper. 
For aldermen we've dials true, 

That tell no hour but that of dinner; 
For courtly parsons sermons new, 

That suit alike both saint and sinner. 


Who'll buy, &c. &c. 


No time we've now to name our terms, 
But whatsoe’er the whims that seize you, 
This oldest of all mortal firms, 
Folly and Co., will try to please you 
Or, should you wish a darker hue 
Of goods than we can recommend yon, 
Why then,—as we with lawyers do,— 
To Knavery’s shop, next door, we'll send yor 
Who 'llbay, &c. &e. 


} 
| 
| 
| 


FRENCH MEMOIRS.—ABDICATION OF 
CHARLES X. 


Revelations d'une Femme de Qualité.—{ Continued. } 

The following interesting account is given of the conversation of 
Charles X. with Marshal Marmont, when he revealed to him the design 
of promulgating the famous ordinances. They may be considered es 
the manifesto of the Court on the reasons of state-necessity which th 
Royalists plead for the justification of those measures. The account is 
extracted from the Marshal's diary. 

“* Marshal,’ said the King, ‘I have sent for you to make you acquaint- 
ed with my intentions relative to the measures which I propose to adopt. 


It is not toa Minister of state, member of the cabinet, that Laddress my-| “These words, pronounced with a tone of sincerity, melted me 
self. It is not advice that I require; I speak to the major-general of the | even fo tears. My eycs filled—the King perceived it, and taking m 

service, with the view thet, having learned my inteutions, he Incy em- | hand, ; 7 
ploy the requisite means for carrying them into effect. lam aboutto| “* Madame,’ seid he, ‘we must strive to bear, with courage and resig- 
take a new step in my government, after having ascertained that | could | nation, the calamities which it has pleased God to send us; but, what- 
not continue the former course without endangering the repose of my | ever happens, believe me I will never forget the devotion of my true 
family, the safety of my people, the preservation of our ho'y religion. | friends; and that will be the more easy, because their number is so 
A seditious Chamber, whom the violence of its acts obliged me to dis- | small.” 

solve, has been returned of new, composed of the very same members | Marmont conversed with the King on the necessity of abdienting. 
whose treasonable designs threatened immediately to desiroy the pence ‘The following account of his sentiments will demonstrate the noble 

of the nation. I was reduced to the necessity, either of abdicating my | though perhaps mistaken sentiments with which he was animated :— ; 
crown, or engaging in a strife for ils preservation; | bave chosen the lat- |“ Charles X. told the Marshal that he was resolved to abdicate—that 
ter alternative. Ordinances wisely framed, and based on the charter, his conscience even imposed it on him as a duty—that be had always 
from which the encroachments of the popular party have cavsed us too | governed according to what he esteemed the interest of his people, and 
far to recede, are the bridle which I propose to put upon the growing of religion—that not having been appreciated in his endeavours for the 
evil. The liberty of the press is to exist no longer: the censorship is jone, and being unable to sustain the other, if he remained upon the 
re-established: the Chamber is of new dissolved: the law of elections | throne, he renounced, without regret, a power which, if retained 

ischanged. A different method of election will be pursued: the number | would render him responsible to Heaven tor all the evils with which 
of deputies is reduced to 258: in a word, the Sth July 1830 is to become | France might be aflietod—that his daty to God was superior even to 
amonarchical 3d September. ‘These measures have noi been adopted | his duty towards bis people—and that he hoped to find, in his trast in 
without due reflection ; but I have taken my determination, and will sup- | Him, sufficient strength to bear, without murmuring, all the dispensa- 


* # miniature painter of rising ability. 


| you, and ask you nothing in return but your love 
|ing: i have conjured the King on my knees to recall the ordinances; 
| but he will not 
| persons here who seem bent on our destruction: their pernicious coun- 


port it at the hazard of my life, and L reckon on your aid, Marshal.’ 

“The length of this speech, which was pronounced with dignity, and 
an air of the most profound conviction, gave the Marshal time to con- 
quer his agitation. He was ready to sink into the abyss which he saw | 
opening before him, but he could not recede; bis duty compelled him | 
to advance ; and he pronounced, uot without visible emotion, the oath 
which was required of him.” | 

The authoress was at St. Cloud on Wednesday, 28th July, when the 
Tuileries was carried by the populace. The following account of the 
manner in which the fatal intelligence was communicated to the Court, 
is too graphic to have been drawn from any thing but nature. 

“It was seven o'clock in the evening when L entered the court of the } 
chateau of St. Cloud. M. de Damas handed me out of the carriage, and | 
led me to the King, to whom I rendered a faithful account of what I had 
witnessed in the cap-tal. His Majesty listened attentively to my narra 
tive ; and, after having asked me several questions on the state of Paris, 
allowed me to withdraw. The Duke of —— followed me, and said 
he was much embarrassed between his fidelity to the King on the one | 
hand, and, on the other, the urgent affairs which required bis presence 
elsewhere. I said nothing, but saw clearly that the courtiers were alrea- | 
dy meditating flight. 


i tions with which he might be afflicted. But that which disquiets me 


most,’ said the King, ‘isthe education of my grandson. I will never 
consent that he should be surrendered to the Liberals; the crown of 
roartyrdom is preferable.’ 

“The Marshal ventured to mention Chateaubriand, asa fit man to be 
intrusted with the education of the young prince. 

‘* Do not mention him, Marshal. Jonas was intrusted to Joad, and 
notto Mathan. Chateaubriand would be the most fatal of preceptors, 


| for itis he who bas perverted so large a portion of the royalist youth, 


by lending a chivalrous wir to Liberalism. Should the hand of God 


| one day cease to press upon me, it will be because, whatever faults I 


may have committed, I have remained faithful to him; and it is indis- 
pensable that the heir of the throne of St. Louis should receive a reli- 
gious education. Chateaubriand is a sophist in religion, and no true 
believer.’ 

Io truth, every one who bad access to him must have observed, that 


| in the last misfortanes which overwhelmed bim, Charles X. found in 


bis religious feelings an inexhaustible source of consolation. When he 
was made aware of the necessity of abdicating, be made ap bis mind 
toit witheat pain, The mental activity of Napoleon was the real vul- 
ture whieh he cartled with him to St. Heleaa; Charles X. surrendered 


“T entered the apartment of the Duchess de Berri, who was sitting to i hiewself te God. His religious resignation supplied the place of philo- 


A numerous party wes assemvied, | sophy.” 


| * 
who were striving to amuse ber, and avert’the painful thoughts whieh | Without pretending to vindieete oll the acts of Charles's administre- 
all too keenly experienced. Many telescopes, directed to Paris, were | tion, and admitting that there was much impradence Ih many steps of 


in the hands of those at the windows, and made us acquainted with 
whatever was visible at that distance in the metropolis. After having 
been extremely animated, the conversation was becoming rather lan- 
guid, when, allof asudden, M. Menard taking his eye {rom the tele 
scope, exclaimed, in an agitated tone— 

“*T believe, may God forgive me, that the tricolour flag is floating on 
the Tuileries!’ 

“A cry of horror arose on all sides. It was too true; the revolution 
was accomplished. Nothing could more clearly resemble a coup de thea- 
tre. Every one ran out of the room; the Duchess de Berri burst into 
tears, and { was dissolved at herfeet. ‘the artist alone remained with 
us; and such was his republican spirit, that he ventured at that moment 
to paint a tricolour flag in the miniature. He then slipt out of the room, 
and we never saw him more. 

“Shortly the Ministers arrived at the full gallop, who had fled from 
their several stations tothe King. M. de Polignac seemed deeply de- 
jected; the countenance of M. de Peyronnet announced the firmness of 
his mind; that of M. de Monthbel, exultation. The other Ministers 
seemed resigned to their fate.” 

The Duchess de Berri was in despair at the fatal revolution which 
these sad events had made. The following account of her first conver- 


| sation, before the transports of grief had subsided, is taken from the 
| diary of the Marshal :— 


“ Alas! if I was atliberty, IT would fy to present the Duke de Bor 
deaux to the citizens of Paris. I would put him in their bands, saying— 
‘There is your pledge: Educate him as you please. I bestow him on 
But Lean do noth- 


I have equally failed with the Dauphin. There are 


sels have indeed carried us far in a short time.’ 

‘The Marshal was overwhelmed at the generous idea of the Duchess, 
but he felt it his daty, nevertheless, to apprize her, that the Court had 
refused all accommodation with the liberal party 

“ «That is the way that they hasten our destruction, while pretending 





to arrest it. Ah! If the Dauphiness were here, how enraged she would 
be at —! Marshal, kings frequently find in their friends theirgreat 
est enemies. Good intentions can never excuse want of ability. But, 


do you think there is no hope of regaining the people? My son is inuo- 
cent—Surely they will not punish him for the faults ot others?’ 

‘ Means of acc ym modation still exist; bat they are of such a kind 
as not to be practicable without the consent of the King Suflice it to 
say, that absolute power can no longer reign in France; that the in- 
fluence of the clergy bas ceased 

‘As for me. Marshal,’ re plied the Duchess, ‘1 will consent to any 
thing, provided they will preserve the crown to my son; but I much 
dread the Duke of Orleans and the young Napoleon. Let the Parisians 
know the advantage of being guided by legiiimarc y- Tell them that it 
willbe with the sincerest pleasure that I will put on his head the consti 
tutional crown. I might once have had other ideas; but since France 
demands a liberal government, I resign myself to their wishes.’ ”’ 

Whatever opinion may be formed on Charles’ capacity to govern, or 
the wisdom of the measures which he latterly adopted there can be but 
one as to the heroism and resignation with which he bore the sad re 
verses of fortane which were reserved for his latter years All au 
thorities concur in this That of our anthoress is one of the most 
striking. 

I am irprised,’ said the King, ‘that { have not seen the Duke of 
Orleans at Court for some days. Tam toldhe is travelling. I know not 


whether to believe it: at all events, Madame, believe me that I am | 


touched with what you heve done for me, though success hes not 
\ crowned your exertions.’ 


his government, it is impossible to contemplate without admiration bis 
; conduct in adversity. Firm, without being ostentatious; resigned, 
without being querulous, he bore the fall from the height of temporal 


j grandeur with an equanimity which surpasses the greatest efforts of 
| worldly heroism. Louis was first ted to the seaffold; and his captivity 


) and death exhibit aspeeimen of Christian resignation and forgiveness 
towhieh there is nothing in the annals of aniaspired virtue whieh can 
| be compared. Napoleon was wext precipitated from the threne—the 
conqueror of the world strove in vain to subdue his own passions; and 
ithe memoirs of St. Helena exhibit the greatest haman intellect gnawing 
in vain at the adamantine chain of adversity. Charles X. was subject- 
ed to the same ordeal; and that which the soul of Napoleon could not 
endure, was borne with ease by a slender intellect, and a mind frittered 
away by the frivolities of a court. Such is the superiority of religion 
to the utmost efforts of unassisted renson; such the advantage it gives 
even ordinary minds over the most gigantic eforts of mere human meg- 
nanimity 
| Charles X. in these observations was unjust to Chateaubriand. That 
j illustrious man, second only to Scott in European literature, was the 
vietim of the same wretehed court intrigues whieh proved fatal to the 
| reigning family. Their eyes were not opened to his great qualities du- 
ring the prosperous days of the restoration; they were taught to believe 
jhe was an apostate to the cause of royalty, an infidel in religion, be- 
cause he was superior to the conclave of Jesuits who culed the cabinet. 
Sut adversily hat magic talisman which transports every heart into 
the palace of troth—has developed his real Fh While the 
whole court of Charles X., with a very few honourable exceptions, 
have deserted the fallen dynasty in their misfortanes, and basely knelt 
to their successors in royalty, Chateaubriand has nobly stood their 
friend. He has relinquished his country, his home, bis fortane, to pre- 
serve his consistency. He has spurned at all the offers of the citizen 
king; and employed in exile bis great talents in defending the family 
| which had dismissed, the dynasty which had reviled him,—in pleading 
{he cause of innocence, and supporting the child of misfortane. With 
truth it may be seid, that calamity is never lost either upon individuals 
or nations; it forms the only test of real virtue; it consigns to oblivion 
the hollow-hearted sycophant, and brings forth the great and the eee 
rous in andecaying lustre,—the inheritance of their country, the birth- 
right of the humen race 

What a contrast to the m sgnanimous conduct of the illustrious Vis- 
count Chateaubriand does the baseness of the courtiers at 8t. Cloud 
eshibit' 

‘As to the courtiers who were at St. Cloud, their number diminished 
every moment. Even so early as Thursday, 20th July, the officers in 
the ir terior of the palace were beginning to absent themselves. The 
Duchess de Berri lost all her attendants; those of the Danphiness, ma- 
king her absence @ pretext, also disappeared; the aides-de-camp, the 
ventiemen of the chamber, the chamberlains, and the lords in waiting ; 
the squires, maitress d’hotel, grooms of the chambers, butlers, cooks, 
footmen, coechmen, and grooms, ell disappeared during the 30th and 
3ist. So few gave proof of their fidelity that they can easily be 
nombered 

Very different was the conduct of the military men of all grades; 
of the officers of the guard, and, above ail, of the body guards, on 
whose fidelity the courtiers hed been wont to cast reflections. It was et 
the moment when their hopes of fortune disap peared, without a hope 
of return, that their devotion to the royal cause appeared in its brightest 
colours 

On the 30th, in the evening, the saloons of St. Cloud weapmegenes 
The King, surveying the empty apartments, said, with a emile,—* I will 
engage that there will be a large enough crow d to-morrow at the levee of 
| the Duke of Orleans.’ ” 
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The euthoress has preserved « list of the few courtiers who remained | ceedingly fond, promising, bad he lived, te realise the prediction (if it 
faithful amidst the general defection. We shall transcribe it, to show | was one) of becoming « miser. : 
how few of those who tasted the bread of royalty were really worthy) I have heard it argued that Lord Byron's poems owe almost ell their 
of the trust, and for the honvur of the families who can now add this’ interest to the mysterious interweaving of his own story into his compo- 
glorious ber tu their scutcheons. . , f 
“ The Duke de Lusembourg. M. Decroy, the Coantde Trosof, Count’ longas that association lasts. There is unquestion 
Lasalle, the Marquess de Courbon Blenac, the Mar 


Marquess Foutenille, Weyler de Navas, the Duke Arnaud de Polignac, 


- : f seei 
sitions, and that his fame will therefore be only vem teh ouly fast as) Byron, and reporting his conversations; whether I tonk deus 2 Lane 
jy a strong family | wi : m1 
de Maijoufort, likeness in almost all bis pictures; but has not every poet and painter | faithful picture @f the ordinary mode of passing bis ti 
Baron Grissot, Marquess Chosguil Beauprenu, Count Auguste de La-| (Shakespeare and Rapbael are out of the argamen|) some particular | that extraordinary man. If { had underrated his tone 


merit of Salvator Rosa's landscapes, with their Calabrian and bandit- } contemporary talent, or taken away the life and spirit 


cent tw justify himself, who stood single, i mark 
for detvaction and calumny. Maeeinienaaiime ee his 
The rea) question before the pubiie is, not whether the 


f 
false in themselves, but whether I bad an epportunity acts are true o,- 


) BOles 
nota lively a 


me and habits of 
of conversation 


oceurred between us, and whether the result is 


fochjaquelein—a name ever first in the path of honour, Baron Poligose, style or favourite subject? and does this detract from the individual or given a false coleur to his character, or misrepresented his estimate of 


Connt O'Hogerty, the Duke de Guicbe and de Levis, Count Menard, | peopled wilderness 
f 


Count Brissac, the Baron Damas, the Marquess Brabancois, the Count 


the Duke de Maille, the , Sie - 
admirable in those disastrous times, and the Baroness de Charette—na-) tion from Lady Byron—his Fornarinas, or his Guieciolis—more than it 
tural sister of Henry 1V., according to the fine eapression of M. de Cha-| now does about Mrs. Milton or Martha Blount. But to return to Mr. 
teaubriand.”’ Murray; he, inhis mock-justification, says, that nothing ever occurred 


| anecdote by the way of telling it, the public would have h 
Atime will come when Byron's works must be judged of by their ia- | complain: nor would the work be in the repute it is abroad,-—haye bee: 
de Maupas, M. O'Hegerty the son, Madames St. Maure and De Bouille, | trinsic qualities; for the world, when this generation is past, will cease | translated four timesinto Freneh, and been reprinted so oft : 
Ne hoss de Gontaut—whose conduct was traly | to think orcare about his domestic quarrels—the causes of his separa-| 


of an interesting 
ad renson to 


ey 
Germany, and Belgium. All the critiques have had little ert oh pero 


material objects of the book ; and were the mistakes corrected, it weal 
require the typographical genius of a reviewer to find out the diff . 
ence. [take this opportunity, once for all, of declaring, that { do ia 


Daring the melancholy journey from St. Cloud to the sea-coast, the | to subvert the friendly sentiments Lord Byron entertained for him. Oa consider myself responsible in any degree fer the materials; or liable, ; 
King and royal (amily never lust that serenity of mind, which, amidst | my quitting Pisa, he gave ide a memorets fum on an open slipof paper, ria 


euch calamities, they derived from higher sources of consolation than | mised up with other memoranda, to be read to Mr. Murray or bis priu-| any one anecdote coutained in my volume. ‘These must rest with | 
cipal clerk, and which I did so read in Albermarle Street, couched in | Byron—must stand or fall upon his anthority. When I met him at Pi 
“The Duke d’Angouleme had a eheerful air during the whole jour-| these words: “ Lord Byron wonders he has not heard from Mr. Murray | [had just returned from India. Many of th * 





mere moral courage. 


ney, which filled us with astonishment. He even made light of the fall | on receipt of his new eantosof Don Juan, and desires him to be less 
of his family, and repeatedly said that lis change of life gave bim no | negligent in future.” All T can say is, with regard to Mr. Murray, that 
sort of pain. ‘The Dauphiness and the Duchess de Berri were far from | every thing Iknow of him came from Lord Byron; that every word 
sharing his equanimity. The latter in particular, unaccustomed to suf | contained in my book respecting Mz. Murray was taken down from the 
fering, never ceased to loment the erown which the Revolution had| mouth of Lord Byron sand that [ will shew that Journal, which has been 
torn from the innocent brow of her son. Dressed likea man, perform. | seen by several of my friends, at any time, to any person whom Mr. Mur- 
ing part of the journey en foot, shaddering at the aspect of the tri-co-| ray may appoint. aa ; 

lour decorations of the peasantry, she could not restrain hertqggs, which) A part of Lord Byron's creed wasn belief in the omnipotence of the 


fell in abundance. The Duchess d'Angouteme herself, though beredin| Quarterly, and in the infallibility of Mr. Gifford. Affecting as he did, | 


the school of adversity, did not beer this last stroke with the energy | through the whole of his poetical career, to despise public opinion, no 
whieh might have been expected froma mind of such resolution. She| man wasa greater slave to those ghouls and vampires of the press, who 
also wept on many occasions, and experienced not less horror than her! prey upon the dead and suck the blood of the living; no writer of the 
sister-in-law, ut the sight of the 4ng which recalled all the grievous recol-| day, however subaltern, held the critics in more sovereign awe. In 
lections of her youth. Butthat weakness by degrresdisappeared. She} obedience to the Aristarchus of the day, he gave up the drama; and 


the most distant manner, to be called upon to advocate the authencity of 


“ord 


n ¢ topics of his conversatiog 
were new to me, most of his contemporaries unknown. It is monst 
to suppose I could have had any interest in libelling them. That uae 
pretending sketch, such as it is, is not altogether valueless. Lord By. 
ron is there seen em déshabille:—with Messrs. Moure and Murray (know. 
ing that all he wrote would _— after his death), he was playin . 
part. Whea and where did he not mystify? Did he ever tell a - 
|twice in the same way? But if Lord Byron had no friendship rd 
, Messrs. Moore and Murray, it will be evident, from the following anec 
ote, thut one at least of them entertained none for him. : 
| A farewell dinner was given to Mr. Moore on bis leaving Paris for 
| England. Ile was the rosy god of the feast—sung his Bacchanalian 
songs to his own accompaniment on the piano, and tmprorised (about as 
much as the F re 4 orators do) his speeches piquante as their dishes 
| The toasts being euded, I was surprised that Lord Byron had been for. 





ained in great part her wouted firmness, and at length exhibited no- 
thing io her demeanour but the constancy and resignation of the grand- 
daughter of Maria ‘Theresa. 

“Charles X. never lost for one moment that calm dignity, that sere- 
nity of manner, which renders misfortune so worthy of admiration 
He fully perceived the hopeless nature of his fall; bat he bore the blow 





| printed, and cirenlate among his (Mr. Murray's) friends, the autograph | 


from an impression, however erroneous it might be, of Mr. Murray’sin | gotten; and concluding the omission accidental, sent a line to Mr 
fluence overthat review, avoided, foralong time, coming to an open | Moore across the table to that effect. Mr. Moore, strange fo say shook 
rupture with him. There isfone question, and only one, [ would put to | his bead, and declined the proposal. Sir Godfrey Webster, one of the 
Mr. Murray. Shortly after, or about the time of, Lord Byran’s dif- | vice-presidents, was then applied to, and instantly gave the toast in the 
ference with him and change of publisher, did he, or did he not, have | handsomest manner. 


like a man whose conscience has nothing to reproach him: nota word, | of a private note, or a very familiar paragraph in one, tending to throw 
not a gesture, escaped him, which did not augment the admiration of | ridicule on Lord Byron? I hope I was misinformed; otherwise, from 
those who surrounded him. He consoled the Princesses, and evinced a| Mr. Murray atleast, the charge of a breach of confidence, irom him 
tender anxiety forhis grand-children. All the peasantry who met him | who has raked together every scrap of correspondence wiih his noble 


Why analyse Mr. Moore's motives for thus publicly disowning one for 
whom he was daily professing friendship in his letters, and to whom he 
j had lately been indebted for £2000? These motives are only to be 

found iu a littleness of spirit unworthy of bis genins.t Perhaps he wished 
| to be thought, at least that day, the greatest of living poets. To have 


on the road, strack with that grandeur of soul, testified a respectful vene- | patron, comes with a bad grace. If conversations are sacred, should | named Byron would have reduced him to his proper sphere—his own 


ration which had no intermixture ef political interest. not letters be held still more so? 


“Phe little Duke de Bourdeaut and the Princess, without being able 


a | comparatively diminished standard. 
Lhave been most furiously handled by the critics, and not very fairly | were little in unison with those of some of his Amphytrions present. 


Perhaps Lord Byron’s politics 


fally to comprehend the revolution which had taken place in their affairs, | dealt with by Mr. Moore, who says, in speaking of my work, thut the | I only state the fact. I have no time to round my periods, or polish m 
| sentences; but heing enly a dilettante in letters, perhaps this will pase 


were well aware that something eatraordinary had occurred. ‘The un-| Conversations were alter recollections: now, | must have a most wi- 
usual number of troops with which they were surrounded, the interrup- | raculous memow if it were so. Bat, as Teaid, that Journal is open to 
tion of their studies, the tears of their mother and aunt, oll struck as- | the inspection of all the world; besides that Mr. Moore's book furnishes 
tonishment into their infant imaginations. They toldthe Duke de Bour- | ample proofs of its authenticity, and how much I really was in the se- 
deaus x00 after, that he was King, and seeing around bim nothing but} cret. [tis indeed strange, that in many passages of Mr. Moore’s Be- 
soldiers, he asked if he had no subjects but military men?" | moirs, whole sentences should be found almostin the identical words 


| muster, as we say; and, with admiration of your singular magnanimitg, 
in true editorial style, fam, Sir, your constant reader, 
London, Jan. 28, 1832. T. MEDWIN. 

+ Having accorded a place in the Literary Gazette to Captain Medwin’s state- 
ment, we Lave felt that it would be injustice to alterit; but we must again repeat, 








It is pleasing to find that at length the eyes of the royal family began | Byron used to me. That work of mine had no pretensions to author- 


to be opened to the real character of M. Chateaubriand. 

“On the 6th August the party proceeded to Aigle. The newspapers | 
there announced that the acts of government were issued in the name | 
of the Lieutenant-General of the kingdom. 

“* And why not in that of Henry V.?' said the Duchess de Berri, ‘ is 
it possible that my uncle will not recognize the title af my son?’ 

“*We must be prepared for the worst,’ said the King; ‘in these dis 
astrous times we can no longer dintinguish a@ friend from an enemy.— 
Chateaubriand will probably be rejoiced at the fall of poor Polignac, for 
I know well that ne did not like him.’ 

The Duchess de Berri warmly undertook the defence of Chateaubri- 
and, saying, ‘that he wasa faithful royalist, and that, far from being re- 
joiced at the disasters of the monarchy, she was persuaded he would be | 
profoundly afflicted at them.’ 

“* Nevertheless,’ said the King, ‘he has to reproach himself with the 
Dee which bas spread such fatal divisiond among the Royalists, 
and, in consequence, overwhelmed us with so many calamities. But 
the desire to make finely turned periods —— 

“* Sire,’ said the Duke of Ragusa who was present, 
has a noble soul; you have not a more devoted subject than he; he has 
given striking proofs of it, and, I doubt aot, will give others still more 
sublime.’ 

“* His faults,’ said the Duchess d'Angouleme, belong rather to the | 
head than the beart; and Iam convineed that we might count on him 
in life or death.’ 

“The Dauphiness was right. The conduct of thet noble peer, who, | 
to remain faithful to the cause of the Bourbons, has renounced all the | 





| 
} 


' 
} 
} 
i 
that these sentiments are not ours, and that we much condemn the practice of 


ship. It occupied me scarce! three weeks, and was taken literally from ; : > 
imputing unworthy motives, where far other considerations might readily explain 


my diary. Whilst employed in it at Geneva, [had no means of con-| Pree edopted and the things osid ané dene. — £4. E.G 

sulting a single English book by way of reference. One of Lord By Apropos; the next number of the National Library is announced to contain 
ron’s blographers laughs at the idea of my quoting Latin; perhaps I |“ Lord Byron’s Comvereations with Captain Medwin,” complete in one volume. ‘ 
might return the compliment, and smile at his translations from the | anditiiinn 


Greek, witness the following specimen of pure Cockneyisin: | THE SPANISH SCHOOL OF PAINTING 


By a recent Traveller. 

’ . : ‘Th r It was not until the conclusion of the Peninsular war, that the claims 
With their sweet limbs inside oi Hippocrene, of the Spanish school of painting to an equality with the Italian schools 

Or other sacred waters of the Hill." —Leigh Hunt. | began to be hearkened to. The robberies and purchases of that period, 

Another objection made to my work has been, that I had no right to | particularly the collection amassed by Marshal Soult, exhibited in Paris, 
have divulged conversations, &c. My reply is, that they were not of a | and afterwards dispersed oy sale, opened the eyes of artists and,amateurs 
private nature; that Lord Byron made a boast of his early excesses, | to the excellences of the Spanish masters, and afforded a slight glimpse 
and was indifferent to the world knowing them; that among allahe | °! those inestimable trensures of art with which the Peninsula abounds. 
abuse (now forgotten) lavished on Boswell, it was vever made a point | But since that period, a knowledge of the Spanish school bas made 
of accusation against him that he published Dr. Johnson's conversations, | slow advances. Some few of our artists, indeed,—among others, our 


Aotasaysvat revept xpeTa Tepueccoio, { 
H irwov xpqvns 9 OApasov ZaScow" ' 
| 
} 


“ Tlaving first been 


‘ Chateaubriand | (hough his journal was kept expressly for that purpose; whilst mine was inimitable Wilkie,—and such of our thorough amateurs as held the dis- 


made with no such view, and but forthe burning of the autograph me- | Comforts of a journey through Spain to be no sufficient obstacle to the 
moirs, would never have seen the light. | pursuit of their enjoyment, have visited the country of Murillo and Ve- 

Having been constantly abroad since 1825, and having little access to | lasquez, and have returned with increased veneration forthe names, 
the periodical publications of the day, Lhavye been ignorant, til! very | and tenfold admiration of the works, of these and other amateurs: bat 
lately, of the extent to which my “good name has been lied away.” [| there is yet no general acquaintance with the productions and merits of 
am ow inelined to despise the slanderers, though I cannot help con- | the Spanish painters, and no general acquiescence in the justice of their 
sidering myself grievously i!!-used by Mr. Colburn, who left all my let. | claims. Almost every one who professes any knowledge of, or love for 
ters unanswered, for what purpose is best kaown to himself—refused to | the divine art, bas made the tour of Italy, has visited Florence, Rome, 
print my answer to Mr. Murray, (this, probably through a brother's feei. | Genoa, and Venice, and is able to descant on the unapproachable excel- 





cts of ambition which were opened to him under the Citiaen 

ing, has refuted in a triamphaat manner all the calumnies which were 

uttered against him. It is not eight days since he has assured me that 

he has resolved to emigrate, and pass the remainder of bis life in 
Switzerland.” 


ing and delicacy of craft,) and though I sent acategorical rep!y to the 
knowingly false and malevolent criticism in the Westminster Review, in- 


The day of the mournful separation of the King from his country, his | the necessity of withdrawingit. Avvituperative article in Blackwood's | 


attendants, and his guards, at length arrived; it is recited in these simple, Magazine I have not “se + but it is said tu be by the eae heavy hand. 
but touching terms:— Phis anonymous writer insists much upon Lord Byron's extreme love 

“The time of the heart-rending separation was at length arrived; of veracity. We now know Low much be isto be relied upon. Ina 
het when Cherics af lencth touched the ead of his career, and was letter(which Lam sorry Ihave not now before m#) addressed by Lord 
aboot to leave his wative soil, and all the grandeur of the throue, to hide Byron many yeers agoto M. Pichot, the transiator of Byrou, and author 
his exiled head in a foreign land, destined doubtless, to be his tomb. 
was also the day when that guard, so noble, so devoted, was aboutto 
berst the last bonds which bound it to the sovereign for whom all its . 
members would willingly have laid down their lives. It was arrauged conduct and treatment of the Marchioness of Carmarthen, for the pur 
Siahtins mausahd coremoes cheuld teke since at Valognes. > pose, no doubt, of sereening his ancestors from reproach. 

“Whee thé moment arrived, the order was riven that each company. I state this as I might do his saying, from motives of vanity, that he 
represented by its officers and six privates, should bring its standard, i, Was brought up at Mar Lodge, instead of a mnisera bie lodging in Edin- 
the order of their respective seniority. The King, the Dauphin, the burgh, merely to prove that he thought nothing of deviating trom the 
Daupbiness, Madame, the Duke de Bourdeaus, and Mademviselle, en- strict line of truth, 
tered at clever o'clock into the room where the guards were successively I here are two subjects on which he was very fond of vapouring— 
Siieedened: The scoce which ensued will never be efeced from th. shooting and swimming; and the affair with Sir Jobe Cam Hobbouse, 
gecollection of those who witnessed it: » heart-rending scene, when according to the Westminster Reriee, turns out to have been a kind of 
fallen majesty received iis last homage; when regrets, sobs, and mute bravado at pistol-practice. Was it pure intervention on the part of Lord 

testations were interchanged, and tears more eloquent than words! syron? 
royal family received in these touching adieus the true consolation S°°™ [0 have taken leave of his memory, or to have been quite misin 
of the heart, the sole which can assuage its profound wounds formed. ‘To shew also how fond le was of throwing doubt even on tri 

“The King, with a voice at once moved and fall of dignity, thanked fles—I was present when a person asked him how his name ought really 
his guards for their conduct, told them how much he regretted being to be pronounced: his answer, with one of his smiles, was, What does 
unable to recompense their fidelity but by his affection, that he would by spell? Now, as he always called Lady B. Bur-on himself, he was 
never forget their devotion, and that he hoped they would never forget only desling, of course, in one of his usual mystifications. [have heen 
him and his family. He terminated the discourse with these remarkable also taken to task, among other accusations for not doing justice to Lord 
words :-— Byron's conversational powers asareporter. No man was, perhaps, so 


“*L receive, gentlemen, from your hands these spotless standards; and desultory in conversation He not only never argued, but rarely rea 
I trust the Duke de Bourdeaux will restore them to you as uosullied soned and flew from topics to topies, like an ignis fatuus, dazzling and 
“At these words the enthusiasm rose to the highest pitch. ‘Tears astonishing, but throwing no very clear light on any. I have often felt 


. “ > aetonich > t ae } 4 teh . ! re ¢ 5 ‘ ° 
flowed on al! sides, but no oath was pronounced, as malignity has since nw ishment, alter being with him for hours, to find that he had said so 


invented. The King would never have exacted an oath from those who | little Worth carryiag away,—his talk being about persons and things of 


loved their country which would have endangered its repose.” no interest ;—some illustrious obscure—some gossip of fashionable life, 
—_— 


LORD BYRON, HIS BIOGRAPHY, &c. 


Conclusion of Captain Medwin's letter tw the Literary Gatette. 
His(Lord Byron's) dramas, highly pictaresque, and full of poetry | would have wished to have been Brumme! 
(whieh chowld be esartaciy eoed 0 mn Demon por ehin of Masten trived to inveigle him into being serious—in these moments be was real- 
tion), are failures by reason of the w antof that very power of thinking as delightful—but they were like angels’ visits, few aad fer between 
for ethers, of giving the thoarkis of ethart, & boned talinatienn, ef ashen Religion he would rarely discuss, and had an evident fear of confessing 
them incarnate as it were. The conspiracy in Marino Faliero (doubt to himerif bis unbelief 
less written in Romagna, during the rebellion of whic h Byron was one It may be thought that my defence now comes late ; 
of the@prings), ina, for Gh opposite ventee ot tn tenet Wath and question the lapse of time can make no difference 
reality In the somewhat whining regrets of the young Foscari, at I have received no longer bleed, the scars remain The di€erence be- 
being driven from his native city, he has dunteted tis eee tealinnns Got tween inv enemies and myself is, that what I state are facts, positive 
ong alweys sighiagin secret for that country whees neniies Wades truths: whilst they endeavoured, by their inflaence over a venal press, 
goverament. ond wheee people, be meds the sate of abimer poe Neue aa well eharacterized by that Juvergal of the age, the author of the Taurobo- 
coatious! abuse: and in Sardanapalus, and Zarina, end the noha shane had,” to injure by falsehoods, kaown falsehoods, one who was wot pre- 
we see typified himself, and Lady Byron, and the Guiccioli. Of Wer! 
aver I shal! not speak. It was an unworthy plagiarism from Miss Lee, | 
and written selely for money, of whieh, as he became rich, he grew ox. 


to which he clung with a strange thirst of aristocracy. Soa much was he 
> y . . . ; 

embued with this, that Lam convinced he would always have preferred 
the compaay of the silliest of his brother peers to that of the most en- 


Shelley somei*mes con- 


but on a literary 


* “The prese, that moaster, im ite demon power, 
What life, what name is safe « single hour? 
Slave of a public craving to be fed 


lences of Raphael, tbe inimitable grace of Correggio, and the matchless 
colouring of Titian; and thus, by the great highway of Italy, a wide 


stead of instantly publishing it, as Learnestly requested, kept it until it | chunnel has been long open, by which a knowledge of the Italian schools 
would have been useless to have done so; so that [ was finally under | bas Mowed into England. 


But this is not the only cause of the more general acquaintance with 
the Italian than the Spanish schools of painting. Picture-dealers and 
fanciers have found an easier and a better trade in Italy than in Spain. 
In Italy, the greater poverty of the possessors of pictures has afforded 


} facility for their purchase. The Italian nobles are many of them in 


reduced circumstances, and the convents are, with some few exceptions, 


Ir) of an admirable essay on his life, and character, and writings, Lord | distinguished for their limited means. In Spain the reverse of this ob 
Byron perverts, in a most extraordinary way, the facts respecting Wil- tains. The nobility are for the most part wealthy, and even, if poor 
liam Lord Byron’s duel with Mr. Chaworth.and “ Mad Jack” Byron’s | their pride would not allow them to dispose of their pictures; while the 


convents, where the chef-d’eurres are principally found, are, with scarce- 
ly an exception, so rich, that the most speculative picture-dealer would 
fail to bribe them into a sale. The consequence of this has been, that 
comparatively few pictures have been brought from Spain: and thet 


| those which have chiefly found their wey into other countries have been 


mostly inferior pictures, or, at all events, not in the highest style of the 
respective masters. ‘To take the pictures of Murillo as an example; that 
master is known in two distinet styles—I meon in the choice of sub- 
jects. Oue of these is the great style, by which he is chiefly known 


| and valued in Spain, and of which his Conceptions, Annunciations, Me- 


In his account of the duel between Cecil and Siackpoole, be | 


lightened commoner: with one exception, if he had not been Byron, he | 


Though the wounds | 


donnas, Angels, and compositions from Scripture history, such asthe 
Prodigal son, the Miracle of the Loaves and Fishes, &c. are examples 
The other class of subjects upen which his pencil was exercised belongs 
toevery-doy Spanish life and manners; and of this siyle, examples are 
seen in the Dulwich Gallery, in two pictures of Ragged Boys and « Gip- 
sy Girl. The pictures of the former class are naturally those which are 
most valued by the monks, and which are, with few exceptions, the pro 
perty of the convents or of the government. These, therefore, have 
scarcely been attainable by foreigners, who have been vubliced to con- 
tent themselves with those pictures of the other class which were less 
valued, and which the necessities of revolutionary times had brought 
into the market. Few Spanish pictures of the highest merit have ever 
found their way into the hands of private individuals in Spain. Velas- 
quez, chief painter to Philip IV, painted almost wi olly for the royal 
palaces; and the genius of Murillo was nearly monopolized by the de- 
mands of the convents and churches; and even among those individuals 
who are so fortunate as to possess valuable productions of the Spanish 
school. there is an almost insurmovatable reluctance to part with them. 
I have visited more than one privs'2 collection in Spain, the owner of 
which would, I believe, have kicked any one down stairs who might 
have had the presumption to offer money for a picture of any of the 
great masters. To al! these reasons for the scarcity of Spanish pictures, 
elsewhere than in Spain, I may add that the government has published 
an edict forbidding the exportation of Murillo's works 

The great scarcity of the higher preductions of the Spanish scbool 
in England and elsewhere, and the considerable number of inferior pro- 





| ductions to be found, has led many to believe that the Peninsula con- 


tains little that is valuable in the art; because, with a belief in the omni- 
potence of English gold and in Spanish poverty, one might naturally 
conclude that the best pictures would be attracted to England. The 
reasons which I bave given above will have already explained why this 





With lies and ecaddal as with daily breed, 
The fiead must cater for its master’s will, 
And tear the rictim it is train’d te kill.” 


183; 
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but nothing can be more erroneous than the 
The Madrid Gal- 


result has not taken place; i ’ ; 
inference that there is a dearth ef pictures in Spain. 


lery atone contains upwards of two hundred pictures of the eight great: | 


est of the Spanish masters; viz. : of Murillo, Velasquez, Espanoletto, 
Juanes, Alonzo Cano, Kibalte, Cerezo, and Maralez; besides, pe 
nearly as many more works of inferior artists; other collections in M 


drid contain from fifty to sixty pictures ef the first inasters. 


In Seville there are fifty-nine chef-d'aucres of Murillo; and bya rough | the house, whenever his piece is performed. In the provinces the mana 
| 


school. It is impossible to form any thing like a correct conception of | bis assigns, the whole business being conducted hy respectable agents re 


estimate, which I formed when there, [ may safely say thet (here are in 
Seville at least three hundred pictures of other masters of the Spauich 


the number of paintings contained iu the convents throughout Spain. 
In all the Cathedrals, and in most of the principal churches,—in very 
many of the convents in Madrid, Granada, Murcia, Valencia, and other 
large towns, productions of the chief Spanish masters will be found; 
and even the obscurest of the hundreds—{ might say thousands—of the 
convents scattered through Spain, contains some pictures whieh, if not 
of first-rate excellence, would bear the expense of transport to another 
country. It would certainly be an under-calculation to assert that Spain 
does not contain fewer than a thousand pictures of the ten or twelve 
first masters; aod, perhaps, three times as many of the productions of 
infericr artists. It is not, therefore, a dearth of pictures in Spain that 
occasions a paucity of themin England. 

No one who has had the good fortune to belold the greatest produc 
tions of the first Spanish masters, as there are found in Seville and Ma- 


drid, can help regretting, for the sake of the art iteelf, that they are | 


placed so far beyond the reach of the great majority of artists; for it is 
impossible to calculate what nay be the results of facilities for the study 
of the most faultless models. In this opinion I have found the most per- 


fect coincidence among the artists and amateurs who lave visited Spain | 


for the study or the love of the art; all are ready especially to acknow- 
ledge the perhaps unapproachable, and certainly unapproached, excel- 
lences of Murillo; none more ready than Wilkie, who, from his long 
residence in Seville, has well qualified himself to form an opinion. 
This accomplished painter was accustomed to spend hours almost every 
dav in the study of the chef-d'euvres of Murillo, and in endeavoring to 
transfer to his own canvass those graces, which, without any disparage- 
ment of Mr. Wilkie’s genius, may be said to be inimitable. A “ Christ 
crowned with thorns,” in the collection of Mr. Williams of Seville,—a 
picture which is a true interpreter of the genius of Murillo,—was the 
model upon which Mr. Wilkie chiefly occupied himself; but be did not 
hesitate to admit, with that modesty which is the never-fa‘ling accompa- 
niment of true genius, the unattainable perfections of that great master ; 
and he particularly felt the difficulty of imitating the colouring, which 
could not be produced by a mixture of colours, or by the use of the glaz- 
ing by which Titian heightened the effeet of his pictures. 

It isthe more to be regretted that the best works of Murillo are he- 
yond the reach of artists, since he combines in himself that rare union 
of perfections, which are, for the most part, found separately in the 
Italian masters; and to the study of which therefore, in the different 
schools of Italy, greater difficulties are opposed than if they could be 
found united in one master. The characteristic excellences of the 
schools of Rome, Bologna, and Venice, differ essentially from ench 
other; while again the merits of the Flemish school are opposed to them 
all. Butin Murillo there is a union of their excellences. Take, for 
example, his capital picture in the Capuchin Convent of Seville—St. 
Felix, the Virgin, and Child. In the infant, the artist will discover the 
perfections of Da Vinc'; in the Virgin, the dignity of Raphael, and the 
grace and sweetness of Correggio; in St. Felix, the truth and accuracy 
of Vandyke: andin all, the blended brilliancy and force of colouring 
that distinguish Titian and Velasquez. 


| mete race of dramatists, who are deprived of « subsidiary recompense, 


| 


Lany living writerto be 
podtaps. } 


' 


—_ in other days, was far from contemptible. | 
nm France e law was passed, in the year 791, prohibiting the work of | 
d, hy the author's consent, er- | 


i 


ger usually makes en agreement foreach representation. These clains 
continue during the life of the author, with a remainder of ten years to 


siding in Paris, having their correspondents throughout the country 
The beneficial effect of these regulations is apperent in the nc know- 
ledged superiority of the modern French stage. and the striking contrast | 
exhibited in the situation of the dramatist in exch country; the very | 
handsome emoluments derived from suceessful pieces in France, plac- | 
ing their authors in «state of ease and respectability, whilst in Eng: | 
land the usual poverty of the writer for the stage is almost be@ome | 


| proverbial, 


i with the support of several distinguished members of both parties; how- 


| tre, to very large and frequent audiences; and lastly, Miss F. Kemble 


To all this there is something | 


added—that which is only Murillo’s—that perfect nature and that be- | 


witching delicacy, which give to the highest productions of this master 
a charm that is only theirs. 


I would conclude these few observations with an earnest edvicc to all | fairly be said to have traded on the borrowed capital of the author, who, 


artists who possess the power, along with the will, to visit Seville ; which 
may be accomplished without a great expenditure of either time or 
money, by taking advantage of the steam-boat to Cadiz: and to ama- 
teurs | would say, make the tourto Spain, visit Madrid and Seville at 
all events, and Valencia if possible,—and do not forget to thank me in 
a bumper of Xeres for the enjoyment I have been the means of pro- 
curing you. H. D.T. 
—=—— 


THE STATE OF THE ENGLISH DRAMA. 


From the New Monthly Magazine. 

Ina literary age, acknowledged to abound with writers endowed 
with atrue poetical spirit, the Socline, or rather the extinction of the 
English Drama seems a paradox as curious ‘as it is lamentable, and 
deserves, at least, some investigation. Like most other mundane affairs, 
however, it is capable of being explained by very natural and efficient 
causes, the chief of which will be found ultimately to be resolved by the 
unparalleled injustice of the law relative to dramatic copyright. A few 
observations, not propounded with the exactest regard to method, and 
mixed up with a portion of theatrical gossip, may elucidate the subject as 
clearly as a more formal and elaborate argument. 

The public at large are yet anapprised, that should an author commit 
to the press a drama, of any description whatever, from that moment, 
and by the mere act of ascertaining by the only criterion in | is power, 
whether his work possesses any value, be loses all control over its repre- 
sentation on the stage. 
Lord Byron, against the most urgent remonstrances of the author; and 
should it happen to acquire unbounded popularity,—should it be acted 
in every theatre in the three kingdoms—should it make the fortune of 
particular actors, and put thousands of pounds into the pockets of the va- 
rious managers—still its author would not be entitled, by law, to the 
smallest compensation ; nor, in fact, would he receive a shilling for his 
labours, unless perchance from the unexpected liberality of the metro- 
politan theatre which first adopted bis performance. 

Nor is the case of the proprietors of the metropcolitan theatres them- 
selves a much less degree of hardship. It wastheir custom, at least in 
former days, to remunerate an author with a sum really worth bis ac- 
ceptance, Mr. Colman, it is said, received a thousand pounds for “ John 
Bull; Mr. Cherry’s “ Soldier's Daughter” netted somewhat more. Af- 
ter such deductions from the profits even of the most successful play, 
besides having incurred the risk of failare—involving a certain loss, 
surely nothing can be more vexatious than for these persons being com 
pelled to witness the deterioration of their property from the competi- 


tion of other managers, who have incurred neither the risk of failure nor | 


the expense of purchase. ‘lo what extent such plander has been carried, 
may be inferred from a somewhat recent investigation. The proprietor 
of the Lyceum having purchased the copyright of the “ Bottle Imp,” 
came desirous of putting an end to the practice, though it is needless to 
add, in vain. But an inquiry being set on foot, it was discovered that 
this piece, which possesses no extravagant claimsto popularity, was per- 
formed on the seme evening in no fewer than twenty-three of the pro- 
vincial theatres 

From the progressive operation of this state of things the London ma- 
nagers have ceased to reward authors with the same munificence as 
their predecessors, and consequently men of genius have ceased to write 
forthe stage. The enormous size. too, of the patent theatres, by which 
half the dialogue is lost to the audience, having rendered the classic dra 
ma less efficient and attractive. spectacle and show, with translations of 
short pieces of mere bustle, from the French, supplied at a trifling ex- 
pense. having usurped the stage. Poor Comedy, thus neglected and dis 
couraged, has literally expired; and though Tragedy, by dint of rant 
and mouthing in the actors, has made somewhat a better stand, vet what 
would be the remuneration of the most successful play, compared with 
lavished on the * Lyons of Mysore,” upon whose 
vernment, it is said, by way of encourt cing the drama, thought itno 
worthy their attention to remit the usual Custom-house dues on imported 
animals? Well might Lord Brougham inquire, in the recent discussion 
ef Mr. Arnold's claim to an extension of his licence. whether the patent 
theatres. during the last twenty years, had produced a singie play wor- 
thy the attention, and fit for the rational amusement of men and women 
The lawyers, struck dumb by the appeal, could certainly recoliect no 
@ase in point: and thus the English drama, once the pride of the nation 
has dwindled down so asto! 
biterature 
away 


be 


arrival Go 
fun 


the sums 





ave ceased even to form a province f its 


So much has the fashion of readinc the jast new play paste 
, 


that scarcely anv modern drama, however successful on the stage 


will pay the expense of publication—anotber drawback to the unfortu- | 


| peats this popular character; and though no one can grudge to this in 


Itisnow about two yeers since, that Mr. Lamb brought forward in the 
House of Commons a Bill, “to alter and extend the provisions of the | 
Act of 54 Geo. IIL. to take from managers of theatres the right of acting 
plevs without obtaining the consent of the authers.” The subject met 


ever, alter \ arious delays and adjournments, it was dropped, on an an. 
derstanding, it is said, that it was to be renewed in the next Session. 
The word of promise bas not been kept, and the dramatist must still sow 
the seed fur other men to reap the harvest. 

That the provisions of a Bill, assimilating the right of euthors to those 
secured by the laws of France, would be as practicable as they are bene- 
ficial, we have the forty years’ eapericnce of our neighbours. Nor let 
it be said that Parliament is too mach occupied to attend to what some | 
persons may choose to denominate trifles; to relieve injustice, to remove 
oppression, ought at no time to be considered asa triffe lt was during 
the lusiest period of the Revolution, that the French Legislature could 
find leisure to protect the interests of a favourite branch of their national 
literature, 

The fate of the tragedy of “ Fazio, or the Italian Wife,” by the Pro 
fessor of Poetry at Oxford, is a striking confirmation of the correctness | 
of these opinions. The play having been published, was neglected by 
the London managers, but the proprietors of the Bath theatre having 
sufficient tnct to diseover its dramatic power, brought it forward in that 
city, where it met with distinguished success. Its merit being thus as- 
certained, the principal character, Bianca, was soon after played by 
Miss O'Neil, at Covent Garden, and by Miss Taylor, at the Surrey thea- 


repeated it, in the last season, no fewer than seventcen times. What} 
emolument the author may have derived from this well-deserved popu. | 
larity, the world has not been informed; but whatever may have been 

its amount, whether much or little, or more probably nothing at all, it 

could only be claimed as a matter of favour, not of right, which makes 

a wonderful difference. ; 

The successful comedy of “ Paul Pry” stands in somewhat a different 
predicament. This play having been produced in the regular way ot 
the Haymarket, the author, it may be concluded, received from that 
theatre the usual, or perhaps more than the usual remnneration, but had 
sucha hit been made at Paris, ke would have realised e moderate comm. 
petence. Two hundred times has this favourite play been repented in 
the metropolis, and it bas penetrated to every nook and corner of the 
kingdom,—a proof, by the way, that audiences can still be drawn io- 
gether in the country by the reputation of merit. Wherever Liston ap- | 
peared, crowds were sure to follow, and will follow, as long as be re: | 





comparable performer his professional gains. yet, in this case, he may | 


| by every rule of equity, commercial or literary, ought to have been al 


| lowed interest, by a participation of the profits. 


In this instance, es 
well asia‘ Fazio,” the emoluments which their respective authors may 
have received, are so strikingly disproportioned to the sums which 
they ought to have received, that the very brilliancy of their suc- 


| cess itself must have been converted into a source of bitterness and 


| nights at the Surrey, and thence transferred to most, if not every other | 
| theatre, is another forcible cxample; and though it may be said that this | 


mortification. 
The pleasing little drama of “ Black-eyed Susan,’ 


’ 


acted its hundred 


piece is merely a trifle, still it is, at least, an English trifle, anborrowed 
fromthe French, and quite suited to the national taste. Other trifles 


| hamg made the fortury: of their inventors; a favourite sprig, for instance, 


| in aprinted cotton. 


| uied that protection to his undoubted property, whic 


By what conceivable rule of justice should the 
dramatist alone be deprived of the advantages ofa lucky bit, and be de- 
4 is extended to 


| every other class in the kingdom ? 


| the discussion. 


It may be performed, like the Marino Faliero of | 


| 


But a ray of promise has broken in from an unexpected quarter. The 
late prosecutions of the minor theatres having rendered an appeal to Par- 
liameat indispensable, the claim of authors must necessarily enter into 
That the law must afford these establishments protec- 
tion is evidetit; and from the convenient dimensions of these theatres, 
in whieh audiences can both see and hear a ploy with distinctmess, il is 
probable that a revival of the genuine English drama will take place ; by 


| the equity of the legislature may the hope of the dramatist at length be 


realized, Let not the English public again witness such a spectacle as 
thatof a writer, who had indeed excited the “ gaiety of nations,” the 
late Mr. O'Keeffe, being literally obligec to beg his bread at the very pe- 
riod when every manager in the kingdom was being enriched by the 
performance of his numerous and money drawing pieces. The degrading 
exhibition was calculated toexciteso powerful an emotion of compassion 
end indignation, that the liveliest of comedians* in vain endeavoured to 
suppress his tears when he preserted his friend, blind, and infirm, and 


lold, and destitute, to the gaze of the audience, with asilent appeal of 
a 4 ri 


‘* date obolum Belisario ! 

We cannot conclude without expressing our hope that the time is near- 
ly arrived when the pernicious monopoly of the great theatres will be 
broken down. For that monopoly, ruinous even to the monopolizers, 
what argument can be adduced? Has it preserved the dignity of the 
drama?—it has degraded the dramato aspectacle. Has it generously 
fostered the genius of the poet?—it has driven the poet irom the stage 
Has it exalted the talents of the actor?—it bas forced the actor (from the 


vest size of the theatres which enjoy the monopoly) to substitute trick for | 


passionand exaggeration for nature. Has it preserved alive amongst a 
great people a genuine and high love for the noblest order of fiction?- 


lithas at once vitiated the taste of the public and engendered an indif. | 
| ference to the stage. 


Its fruits are to be seen in an impoverished ma- 
nacer, a scanty andience, an unnatural actor, a wretched play and—(an 
adequate set-off to all these )—an admirably painted scene! 





* The late 
Theatre, 


—< > 
IRISH SCENERY, AND OTHER THINGS IRISH. 
From Blacktwood's Magazine 
Travelling in England awakens less of the springs of dramatic interest 
—will ergage the passions less then travelling in Ireland, where the dark 
bleak bog and moor contrast with the vivid green of ber beaatifal fields ; 
the lefty mountains. the less vudulating hills, and se questered vallies— 
the intermixtore of severest sterility with trects of pasturage, whicl 
native strength of pr duction, tatte us an ox to the acre—the wild woods 


Mr. the benefit of Mr. O'Keeffe, at Covent Garden 


Lewis, at 


nm 


too se antily relieve the heathery tides of the mountainse—the clear and 


ress ctable and often noble rivers, pus. 
and the numerous lakes multiform im size, and 
shepe, and beauty, cast over the surface of Ireland. Then the Danich 


the relics of old chanel 


| irkling streams—the generally 
toral all: diverse and 
ralts or forts, crowning almost every eminence ; 
mocking calculation of their dates, and surrounded by the tumuli of a 
race who seem destined never to find repose bat in death; the rec and 
towers equally mocking antiquarian conjecture of their uses; the proud 
monastic ruins that. relatively to the state of socte ty stil! proclaim the 
gorgeous temporalities of the Church before the period of the Reforma- 


tion, aad in the rich and happy ehoice of their sites, tell of the superior 


wealth, powe7, and w ridi@ enj wments of the Ponish priestho d 
through all ite orders At various points of view the high lonely castle 
and quadrangaler towers, within those strong and gloomy walls the rude 


Chieis or Toparehs of ancient days lived in reciprocal fear and hatred, 


} inthe school-room, and shouted 
are three individuals, whose crispy locks of youth are turned lo grey, 


snatching their physical enjoyments from the stecled grasp of danger, 
ng the ¥ ) Pr . 
snd insiatainin their feverish and hazardous esistence—their constamt 
ly disputed and barbarous dominion, by international warfare! 

inanimate memorials of the barbaric ages, cau scarcely be said to meet 


pressed in writing, under the penalty ef the whole receipts uf the thea: | the eye of a traveller in England 
Ma- | tre: and in 1720 eu addvicnal filme was imposed of 500 francs, both : " 
in the King's penalties becoming the property of the auther. in Paris, it seems, that 

Palaces of Madrid and Aranjuez many pictures of Velasquez are fovad. | in Most of the theatres the author shares a per centage on the receipts of | 


It is now nearly three ceuturies since Sraxcen the poet lived aad 
wrote. He bore evidence to the natura! bea ities of Ireland in his day t 
its topographical aspect he thus describes. “And sure it is yet a most 
beautilal and eweel country as any is under heaven, being stored through- 
out with many goodily rivers, replenished with all sorts of Osh most 


I abundantly, sprinkled with very many sweet islands, and goodly lak 
| like iwland seas, that will carry even ships upon their waters; ado 


with goodly woods, even fit for build ng of houses aod ships, so commo- 
diously, as that if some prin es inthe world had them, they would soon 
hope to be lords of all the seas, and eve long of all the world.” The 
rivers and lakes remain in spite of their proprietors, but, for the most 
part, the woods have disappeared before the advances of modern luxary 
and eatravagance. There are still, however, many districts where'n the 
bold and continuous woods delight the « yes ol the traveller for miles to- 
gether. Whoever follows the course of the Suire, as I have, from 
‘sweet Clonmel” to “rich Wate-ford,” os the y ure nomed by Bpencer, 
will see even yet, maugre the devastations of the axe, the mountains 
clothed from their basis to their lofty sommits, with tees chiefly of the 
monarch ook, viewing themselves, Narcissus-like, in the mirrere of the 
beauteous Suire, those on the immediate banks dipping their pendent 
branches in ber clear and full fowing waters. Magic powers ol mental 
association, that Gill up the wide aud dee p spaces of time, and bring to the 
heart ond memory of age the warm rush of juvenile feeling and cir@am- 
stances! Leannot name Clonmel, end the beautiful Suire, and not live 
again overthe days of my boyhood. Keader, make it your own case, 
I went toschoolthere. Where is my hind master, honest Tom Chaytor, 
the Quaker, who mingled in our s;orts as a boy, yet never compro- 
mised bis authority and bis duty v6 « preceptor: who was obeyed more 
through love than fear, and who even in frar washeloved’ Where is 
het Long Inid ine grave which could aot entomb the memory of his 
worth! Where are my schoolfellows? Ab! thatisa question nearer 
home. I know not that there live one dozen out of the filly who buzzed 
in the play-ground, | know not uf there 


who care one straw whether all the rest be living or dewd! how the liv- 
ing fare, or haw the dead died! Such isthe world 

lenoanot forget that there first Mashed on my soul the lightning ofa 
Curran'’s eloquence, Dagucry's calmer advocacy, Toler’s precision of 
language, Scott's impudence, Bully Egau's fierce aspect and storming 
energy, who indeed wes wont to 

* Teara passion to tatters; 
and more than all, and above all Barry Yelverton, afterwards Lord 
Avonmore, certainly the greatest man of his day. Where are they all? 
Gone! gone! gone! 

Whata picture of life, now obsolete, did an assize week then present! 
Those who think that the judges, the sheriff, the counsel and attorneys, 
the jurors, grand and petit, the criminals and their nccusers, &c., con- 
stituted all that was necessary to a “general jail delivery,” are greatly 
mistaken. There were other classes whose attendance was indispensa- 
ble, not merely to © the head and front,” but to the head and feet of jus- 
tice; these were the hairdressers and shoe blacks a rece now estinet, and 
who, from Dublin, (par excellence.) went circuit as regularly as did those 
whose extremities of understanding they ro materially assisted to furnish, 
The French Revolution of 1780, was, indeed a revolution to them, and 
they have feeling cause to curse crops a ls Brutus and long pantaloons, 
But [have taken an excursion out of the direct road, for which, Mr. 
Editor, | beg your and your readers’ pardon, 

More southerly still, there ore the noble woods which fringe the 


| banka of the Blockwater, the Prime chorm of the scenery of Lismore; 


those of Shillela, in the county Wicklow, are identified with the pogna- 
city of the Irish character. Wickiow ! beautiful county! who thet bas 
visited the Eden of Ireland, can refuse to it the application of (he follow- 
ing description of the “ Fairy Queen?” 

‘Fresh shadows fit to shroud from sunny rey; 


| Fair lawns to take the cun in seasons due ; 
Sweet springs in which a thousand nymphe did play 
Soft rumbling brooks, that gentle slumbers drew ; 


High-reared mounts, the lands aboot to view; 
Low-looking dales, disloign'd from common gare; 
Delightful bowers, to solace lovers true; 

False labyrinth, fond runners’ eyes to dezc; 

All which, by Nature made, did Nature's self amaze.’ 

Let no Englishman, who visits Dublin in summer, and who bas three 
days to spare, and five pound in his pocket, incur the reproach of not 
having seen the county Wicklow, from Enniskerry to Rathdrum. He 
will find on the road moral points of contemplation for his mind, as well 
as the beautiful end picturesque in neture to delight hiseye. Owing to 
the cares of a good and religious landlord, Eaniskerry is now, not only 
| one of the handsomest, if not the most hondsoma, village in Ireland, bat 
also the happiest; for, owing tothe untried zeal aud pastoral labours of 
its exemplary rector, the Rev, Robert Daly, it is the freest from the ordi- 
nary vices of society. The werd of God has been diligently sown in it, 
and its fruits are manifest—industry, sobriety, religious feeling, and, ne- 
cessarily, peace, are in its dwellings; the same blessings pervade the 
whole of the reverend gentleman's perish, and the demeanour and ap 
pearance of its people scarcely perimit one to believe thet he is in Ire 
tand. The town of Bray is but three miles from Enniskerry—the pa- 
rishes join, yet they exhibit the strongest moral contrast; and why? 
| Perbaps it is, that the rectorof the former is one of those liberals of 
the Church who see little or no difference between the creeds of the 
| Protestant and Roman Catholie—one of those shepherds who can per- 
ceive no distinction between the black sheep and the white; if so, who 
can wonder that the characteristics of Popery prevail? 

The Dargie, one of those romantic gleos with which the count 
Wicklow abounds, lies close by Enniskerry—I need not describe 
The next point of moral reflection is Tenehineh, the beautifully situated 
of that once boest and glory of Ireland, the Right Honourable Henry 
Grattan. Pause, traveller, on the little bridge that fronts Tenehineh 
house. On your lett hand, the lawn is divided by the beautiful pastoral 
stream wherein its late master was wont to lave his limbs every morn- 
ing. winter and summer: the mansicn it a modest one, but it was, what 
it is not now, the domestic temple of a great mind. It wos originally an 
inn, and there are yet living those who have had in it “ entertainment 
for man and borse.” The purchase of it was among the first fruits of the 
£50,000, the national composition in pry ment of the fall del of oa 
tional gratitude for the equivocal benefits of 178%. The last time that I 
stood on that bridge, leaning on its battlement, and looking at the bhowse, 
a tide of interesting recollections rnshed on my mind; the various situa- 
tions in which | bad seen that man so prominently and honourably iden- 
tified with the history of his country, passed in array before me. His 
name and portraits in the magazines of that day, combined with, 
“free trade,” and the volunteers," were familiar to my boybood. 
At a more advanced period I listened to him, the Demosthenes of 
the Irish House of Commons, and every passion acknowl dged the 


! 
| 





irresistible powers of his eloquence: In 1798 he was suspected of 
the O'Connelliem of that period— the unnetural, and therefore im- 
probable, wish to destroy his own political creation—the inde 
dendent federal connetion between Great Britain and Ireland; hie 


of honour—his neme erneed 
from the uncil, and bis person all but proscribed! And 
what washis offence? No greater, Isolemnly believe, than that now of 
the King's Lieutenant—soffering the enemiesof Engiond a too easy ac- 
t. He was nota United Irishman; but a men who wes, 
and who recently and publicly boested of the treason, is a privy-counsel- 
lor. a newly appointed Lord Lieutensat of a country where almost all 
were United Irishmen. and the bosom friend of the Irish Viceroy! I was 
in the gallery of the House of Commons the memoralle morning whea 
the exile of obloquy, not of guilt, re-entered the theatre of bis patriotic 
fame.to revivify hie wasted fires at the altar of his country, and save 
constitution which he had nursed io its cradle. The 


were removed from the places 


portrait : } 
Privy Ce 


cess to his close 


from ite grave the 


ravaces of ingratitude and calomny were visible in his ettenuated persom 
and feeble steps; he was supporte dto the Speake t's chair by two com 
ts, like himself now no more; strong drematic effect gave all ts 





P o the scene—never shall I forget it! The morning's twilight min- 
gied with the flickering of the expiring lamps; the members, at either 
side of the House. occupying the back benches, were struggling with, or 
had yielded to, a temporary repose: but the sound of Gratten’s same 
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was electric; the whisper of his approach was, in its effect, as the blast 
of the trumpet—every reclining head was raised, every eye open to at 
tention. The privilege of being seated while be - e yielded to his 

weakness; his speech on that oceasion—all that follow ed—is matter of | 
history. Grattan, Saurin, Plankett, Bushe—all the new allies of Irish | 
independence (so called) vainly brought their great talents tothe contest ; 

the friends of permanent British connexion supported the legislative 

anion in the full principles and solemn compacts of Protestant ascen-| 
dency. Those principles have been sbandoned, the contracts have been 

broken; Protestants are depressed, if not actually persecuted; Roman | 
Catholics are cherished and elevated. But for this distinction it could 

not be known that there isa government in freland; and if the policy 

that now fatally rules the King’s councils be nut soon and utterly re-) 
versed, it needs not the prophetic gift to perceive, in the lurid vista of no 

distant time, the desolation of Ireland, or her separation from the British 
Imperial crown. ; 

I next sow “him retarned member for Dublin in the Imperial Par- 
liament, where, until bis death, he was faithful to imperial inte- 
rests. Can the same be said of his sons? Let public opinion an-| 
swer. The old patriot rode once more on popular favour—an un- 
steady and capricious support, and never better nor more finely de- 
scribed than by the late lord Avonmore, in bis; lace in the Irish Honse 
of Lord# and fn reference to Mr. Grattan (as well as Lrecollected) while | 

laced in ne py tee ee In the Imperial Parliament he had honest- 
y denounced a French party existing in this country. The O'Conne!! 
leaven was then beginning to work among the Roman Catholic rabble, 
and on Mr. Grattan’s second election his life was assailed by the wretch- 
os who now worship the arch-agitgtor of Iretand’s peace ; it was attempt- 
ed to throw him over the battlements of one of the bridges into the 
river, and with difficulty, and some bruises, he escaped to his house in 
Stephen's Green—such the vicissitudes of political life. 

Ilere terminated the peristrephic images of bis public life, while I 
looked, and thought, and heard the murmuring of the type of passing 
time which flowed beneath me. But my recollection did not end bere 
The private and social hours of a great man are always deeply interest- 
ing, and one loves to see him divested of the rigid panoply in which he 


| 


appears before the public eve, and his mind and manners at ease, and in | with his hard on the lock, till he knew all danger must be past—rather a 


the free action allowed by the dishabille of conversation at his own or a | 
friend's table. ‘That advantage was among the social gems of my life. 
I passed a suinmer in Mr. Grattan's beautiful vicinuge, and had the ho- 
nour of dining with hin at Tenehinch in a small and select circle. | 
He was very temperate of table enjoyment. His conversation, although | 
perfectly easy, partook of the epigrammatic character of his public | 
speaking. Me. Hardy, the biographer of the Earl of Charlemont, or 
rather the historian of that nobleman’s times, was of the party. He 
lodged in the neighbourhood under distressing circumstances of a 
kind: he was engaged in two labours at the time, both not pursued with 
equal assiduity. He was writing his life of Lord Charlemont, while he 
was the tender and affectionate nurse and guardian of a demented wife ; | 
the first was often and willingly intermitted, the second never; he and 
the object of his cares are hath gone off the scene. Poor Hardy—he 
was faithful to his party, and zealous in its service. His character gave | 
him more weight with the public than other men derived from their 
wealth and connexions; as aspeaker, however, he ranked but in the se- 
cond class. He shared with Mr. Grattan the patronage, in early life, of 
the Earl of Charlemont, both having been introduced into the Irish Par- | 
liament by that nobleman, who, in this w ay, practically refuted Lord 
John Russell's argument against nomination boroughs; and should the 
Reform Bill pass, to the extinction of those nurseries and asylums of 
talent, farewell to the political patronage of modest merit, statistical 
knowledge, and high-minded integrity ; the vulgar, the impudent, the 
bustling and the brutal panders to the popular passions and prejudices, | 
will acquire the ascendant. Hardy shared the too common lot of those 
who will not or know not how to make their public principles subser- 
vient to theireprivate interests—he lived for a long time poor, and died 
poor. The same shameful and cruel neglect of the useful partisan is 
carried into our own day; but it must he acknowledged that it is mono- | 
— here, in Ireland, by the Protestant party. The assailants of our | 
nstitutions pay their instruments well—there is no lack of liberality, as 








the O'Connell tribute testifies; while, on the side where wealth most | foundiand, has he wiled away by reciting all his former prospects and his } 


abounds, and where all is at issue to defend, pockets appear to be her- | 
metically sealed, and words to be accounted the only coin of patriot | 
currency. But let me bring Hardy and the reader back to the circle at 
Tenebinch. 

It was fortonate that Mr. Hardy was of the compauy; he assisted to 
call Mr. Grattan's happiest powers into play ; each promoted the other | 
to political recollections, and the secret history of transactions in which 
both were concerned. 1 was a delighted listener. Mardy played se | 
cond fiddle; but he appeared necessary to the first. Grattan, I thought, | 
played the patron a little, but with a delicate touch. Between them | 
they produced an harmonic combination of personal anecdote and po- 
litical circumstance, which I can never hope again to be equalled. Mr. | 
Grattan reclined on a sofa—the vivacity of his mind affected his body, | 
which was in continual motion and change of position. He was Vol- | 
taireau in appearance and in wit; bot he partook nething of the irreli-| 

ion and immorality of the philosopher of Ferney. Mr. Grattan was a | 

bristian of the Reformation. He twisted and gestieulated as if in the 
throes of thought; but if the mountain was in labour, it always pro- | 
duced a gigantic birth—a political or philosophical maxim of the first 
order, was offered to the admiration and instruction of his hearers. 1 
never so much wished the movement of time to be suspended; I never | 
heard with such chagrin the hour strike, which warned me that I ought 
to take my leave. 

I did take leave, and departed on my way home. It was a fine moon- 
light night—the way led by a back field, (not the public road,) and | 
through the romantic glen, the Dargle. My host—splendid being! 
went forth te put me in. the pathway—his head was ancovered—it was 
intellect personified—and his eye as a star which could lend light to 
other planets, but never needing to borrow, nor admitting of eclipse. 
The moon shone—he shone brighter. He accompanied me to the ex- 
treme gate of the Dargle, more than an English mile, bareheaded as he 
was. His chief theme was Hardy and the hook he was writing; and [| 
thought I could recollect, that his humble friend was more the amanuen- 
sis than the author. “ Hardy is a man of talent, and I think bis work 
will show it; but he is an idle fellow, and requires the lash of the slave 
driver to quicken his work. He mustlive the days of Lord Charlemont | 
to write Lord Charlemont’s life. It is to him as a schoolboy’s task—any 
thing and every thing will draw him from it. Hardy is an Epicurean, 
with a Stoic’s self-denial; but it is on the enforcement of necessity 
His will goes along with enjoyment, and he is ever ready to sip the ho 
ney of life wherever it is to be found. Poor Hardy! poor Hardy! I 
fear his own life will end before that of Lord Claremont will begin ; and 
we mustall be at the mercy of that History, which may be only ac- 
quainted with our faults, or unwilling to confess our virtues—if we had 
them.” 

Such was the rich strain of intellectual treasures which this great man 
poured forth to the ear of avery humble auditor and companion, his 
eve—his powerful eye—occasionally flashing to the moonbeam, while 
the gentle rustling of the trees, at either side of the glen, and the mur- 
mur of the stream, urging its broken wav through the rocks at the depth 
beneath, were the under accompaniments which inanimate nature fur- 
nished to the emanations of one of the most powerful mindsthat Ireland 
ever preduced. At the extreme gate we parted—he returned home by 


the «ame 


| 
| 
| 


way, probably, as it is said was the custom. reheursing some 
Parliamentary oration to the oaks, the rocks. and rushing floods, meet 
auditors of his gigantic correspondent and sy mpathetic eloquence 
When T last saw him—Heavens, what a change! He was stricken 
by the hand of the destroyer. It wasa little le fore he went to Parlia 
ment, for the last time, to offer his final sac rifice on the altar of consis- 
teney, and lay down his life for a canse and a people—the one the bane 
oft the country, the other never grateful for a benefit received, and never 
uovengeful for one denied. I went to Tenehinch not exnectiog to see 
him, but to enquire after his health. Accident presented him to my ag 
grieved view: he was slowly and totteringly pacing alone a walk at the 
southern aspect of the house. It was warm summer yet he appeared 
winter-chilled. The blood was gradually retreating to its last me ndel 
He was enve! »ped in an old threadbare cloak—he was unsh sven—hie 
eye had lost its lustre—the power of recognition was faint; but w bea I 
was named, his spirit rallied, and he said something as | ke his former 
self, as the shadow could be like the substance Delicacy forbade to 
prolong the painful interview, and I parted from him for ever He " ent 
Curtius-like, draining the last dregs of life, to the performance of a mis 


taken duty, and to a grave that he knew was open to him. His apothe- 
ethis is among the departed greatness of England—be has taken his 

ace of everlasting rest among the heroes, sages, and statesmen, who 
iave contributed to the strength and glory of the empire, although the 
phantom, an acriel one, which he pursued, but lived not to catch, is 
now working to her weakness, humiliation. and perhaps her ruin. Po- 
litical idol of my youth! Splendid, but mistaken man! Heyer Grar- 
TAN, farewell! 


—>_— . ‘ 2 
TRAITS AND INCIDENTS, NAVAL AND MILI- 
TARY. 
a PRESENCE OF MIND. ‘ 
Duriug Lord Exmouth’s attack onthe batteries ot Algiers, in 1816, the 
Algerines used agreat number of red-hot shot, particularly in the early 


part of the action. Onboard his Majesty's bomb Infernal, one of those | 
| comfortable articles came in, through Wallis’s, the purser’s cabin, in the 
aftercockpit; and having bundled ashelf,full of books, on the top of the | 


Assistant-Surgeon, Jones, who was lying in the purser’s cot, given over 
with the Gibraltar fever, it rolled across into the oppesite cabin, and was 
there got into a bucket of water, by the gunner and some others station- 


| ed near the spot. 


This interesting amusement was but just concluded, when the men in 
the magazine, the door to which was close by, heard a desperate smash 
among the powder-barrels, and were almost covered with a cloud of 
loose dust and powder, which was thrown all over them. Knowing the 
business which had employed the gunner in the cockpit but just the in- 
stant before, they naturally enough, in the confusion of the moment, 
called out to him, “A red-hot shot in the magazine;’’ and were 
rushing outof it to circulate wider the same cry, should their new red 
hot acquaintance permit them. The ill cousequences of this may be 
easily conceived; the only chance for any one on such an occasion, 
being to jump at once overboard. The gunner in an instant saw, that if 
the cry was false, it was folly to sprend it; and if true, it was useless ; for | 
to kingdom come we must inevitably go. He flew to the magazine, | 
| shoved the fellows back into it, and turing the key ou them, stood there, | 


queerish situation, gentle reader! 

The chaps were afterwards a little laughed at; for, strange to say, we 
could not find this intruder on their equanimity of temper any where; 
and many doubted at last, if any shot had come into the magazine atall. 
To be sure, there were the “vw lon barrels and the spilled powder in fa- 
vour of the narrators of the story, but this seemed still not fully to con- 
vince ; for even the worst of dangers generally zet laughed at when they 
are over, by our happy-go-lucky sons of Neptune. When, however, she 
came to return her powder igto sture, after arriving in the Thames, the | 
mystery was solved; it was then found that the said shot had gone | 
through four barrels of powder, and lodged itself very comfortably in 
the middle of the fifth. 

PRESENTIMENTS OF DEATH. 

Instances of strong presentiment are by no means uncommon, but I 
have never heard of any more striking than the following two: 

Lieut. Stewart had been many years in the service, and had for some 
time commanded the Seaflower, a beautiful prize brig-of-war, well 
known on the Lisbon station in 1712, &c. where she was principally 
employed in conveying Government freights. He was afterwards 


. 
April 7, 
could not give much information respecting either the iti 
strength of the Duke of Wellington's > ne : Be could tell fone coll 
the number of the rank and file of his own regiment, but he knew “4 
| thing of the rest of the troops, except that the Spaniards and Portaguese 
| were a dirty, cowardly, beggarly set of Spalpeens, who ran away y 
| the first shot being fired. Paddy was placed in a regiment of uiras- 
|siers, and on the subsequent formation of the Royal Guard, he was 
drafted into the Grenadiers 4 Cheval. It appears in the early part of his 
| French military service, he was frequently subjected to sneers and ridj. 
cule, on account of his Irish accent and love of brandy. This he bore 
| with a good deal of composure, until he had acquired a tolerable pro- 
ficiency in the use of the small sword, when he retorted with both 
tongue and foot upon his adversaries. A challenge was the immediate 
consequence, and Paddy was not Jong in measuring swords with his an- 
tagonist; and being strong, active, and a pretty good fencer, he soon 
obtained the victory. He was now treated with more respect, but his 
attachment to brandy led him into frequent quarrels, and as perverse 
| disputes are aiways decided in the French army by the sword, Paddy 
killed four of his comrades in siugle combat, together with an imprudent 
gendarme, who, at a cabaret at Versailless, had venga’ a sneer at the 
| boxing system of the soldiers of the English army. Such is the high est - 
mation in which personal courage and prowess are held in the French 
service he was made a non-commissioned officer, but the love of bran- 
| dy constantly occasioned his being as often reduced to the ranks. 
| Inthe affray which took place about three years ago at a féte at the 
| village of Vereflay, near Versailles, between a party of the Swiss Guard 
jand some men of the Second Grenadiers 4 Cheval, of whom Paddy 
| was one, several lives were lost; and when questioned as to his share in 
| the business, he modestly acknowledged that he had only killed and 
wounded seven of the Swiss soldiers. At that period I was residing at 
Versailles, and wishing to improve myself in fencing, I desired my ser- 
vant to inquire of Paddy, whe was the best teacher of the art in town, 
when he naively replied, ‘Sure I killed the fellow about six months 
ago!” With all poor Paddy's skill and courage, brandy was too strong 
forbim, and ultimately prevailed. About eighteen months ago he got 
drunk, fell from his horse, and received such a serious injury as occa- 
sioned his death; and his strong, manly, and active form, was committed 
to the grave in Versailles, lamented by a handsome young woman, who 
is often observed to visit the place of his intermeut, aud strew it over 
with laurel and flowers. 


—_— 
LETTER FROM PARIS. 
Paris, Feb. 13th, 1832. 

The situation of the French Government becomes every day more and 
more embarrassing. Harassed at home by unceasing conspiracies ; hu- 
miliated abroad by undignified concessions; defeated in the senate, and 
bearded in the streets; its only hope is in the apprehension of a change 
for the worse, which secures to it the support of the National Guard,— 
in other words, the middling classes, who deem it “ better to bear the ill 
they have, than those they ksow not of.” Never was a man more quali- 
fied for the sweets of domestic liie than Louis Philippe d’Orleans; and 
never was aman less adapted to reign over a great nation, especially 
France,—above all, revolutionized France. This truth was told the 
Prince by Madame de Genlis, in a letter addressed to him when Duc de 
Chartres, during the first Revolution; unfortunately, he disregarded or 





appointed to the Harlequin, of eighteen guns, on the Newfoundland 
station; this appointment was given him with a view to his promo- | 
tion—Poor fellow, if he was not promoted, he was at any rate provided 
for. 


Ile was first Lieutenant of the little vessel, and during the time he held 


this station,'was distinguished,by that gentlemanly behaviour and urbanity | 
of manner, so rauch to be desired in those who possess almost unlimited 
power. From the time of his first joining her, however, he seemed to 
think of death, and frequently declared, that he had never yet been in an 
action of any kind, although so long in the service, and that he felt con- 
vinced most fully in his own mind, that, when he did get in one, he | 
should fall. ; 
Many a long hour in the weary night-watches on the banks of New- | 


future hopes; but itinvariably wound up with his taking a longer stride 
than onal, and declaring as he finished his yarn, “If ever I go into ac- 
tion, Ishall fall—Well, it’s all right—Keep a good look-out there, for- 
ward ;” this was the hint that he wanted no more conversation, and! 
the mate of his watch used to leave him and go over to leeward. Poor 
Stuart would then. pace the deck, in the most perfect mental abstraction. 
He had indeed a most melancholy foreboding of his fate, but he met it 
like a hero. 

It was in the latter part of 1813, or the beginning of 1814, when the 


forgot the warning it contained, end the painful consequences foretold 
by that celebrated woman (from whom he received the first rudiments 
of education,) are now fast, and, I fear, fatally accomplishing. 

I yesterday saw a a singular, and self sufficient letter, from a distin- 
guished Orangist to a friend here. The writer affirms that the King of 
the Dutch’s resolution is, to let Belgium be an independent kingdom; 
but under the protection of the House of Nassau: and to insist on 
Leopold's return to England. Ifso, continues he, we do not entertain 
any doubt of Louis Philippe’s acceding to it, in spite of the treaty he has 
signed with the King of Belgium. 

Our two chambres have been at variance for some time: the Peers 
have rejected a proposition which had passed the Deputies, to the no lit- 
tle indignation of the latter. Yesterday, M. Perier, speaking most vehe- 
mently, was pointing to the coté gauche, with his fist, in a threatening 
manner; when one of the Deputies rose, and exclaimed, with chivalrous 
indignation—*“ Faites encore un pes, et je ferai le reste!” 

Although Sebastiani shews himself every day at the Chamber, he, 

evertheless, is not able to resume his portefueille ; so Perier continues 
in bear the double charge. 

The Prince de la Moscawa has inserted, in all the papers, a letter, in 
answer to Mr. Barthe's speech of last Wednesday, respecting the ae- 
mand that had been made for annulling Marshal Ney’s proces. 

Count Philippe de Segur, General Guilleminot, and the Marquess of 
Saint-Simon, are respectively spoken of to succeed Gen. Belliard in the 





Harlequin, not farfrom Bermuda, fell in with one of our own packets 
and from some mistake in the signals, the packet took her for an Ameri- 
can which she had heard was in those seas, arid let fly a raking broadside | 
at her as she was coming up on her quarter; while the Harlequin was | 
getting into carronade range, the packet continced to fire at her, princi- | 
pally from a long brass gun, which she had mounted abaft, and which 
was directed by a passenger, an ertillery officer. 

Poor Stuart wasin the act of walking aft, apparently in the highest | 
glee, and cheering the men with the hopes of soon having her alongside, | 
when one of those raking shots came in at the starboard gangway, walk- 
ed away with the back part of his head, and his brains literally flew up 
to the peak of ‘the main-sail; it took another man’s shoulder off, 
and then went out through the poop. 

There was many a wet eye the next, day, when— 

“The wave was made his winding-sheet !"’ 

A still more remarkable instance was that of Lieut. Bisset, of the Roy- 
al Marine Artillery, who went out, in 1816, to Algiers, in his Majesty's 
bomb Infernal. Ile over and over again stated, even before the flect 
got to Gibrallar, that he well knew he should “be one of the first ;" and 
after sailing from that place, passed his time principally in devotions, au- | 
dible outside bis cabin. Latterly he said but li(tle to any one, abd on 
the morning of the battle, he several times repeated that he knew he | 
should ‘Le one of the first.” With the exception of this, he hardly 
spoke on that day, unless to give the necessary directions at the mortars. 
The action began at about two o'clock in the afternoon, and he was in 
the act of aiming either the fourth or fifth shell, when the fatal shot struck 
him! 

Before this she had been a good deal cut up; she had had her springs 
shot away, boats swamped, and was severely raked for some time 


| During all this, he seemed calmly waiting for death with the cool yet de- 


termined resolution of a gallant spirit who knows his last hour is come 
I never couldimagine what sort ofa missile it was that ended his mortal 
career. Tfe was cut inthree pieces 
PADDY M‘GUIRE. 

yme years ago I was escorting a lady across the Place du Carrousel, 
at Paris: there had been some rain, and the pavement was extremely 
dirty. Aswe passed near the triumphal arch, [ heard a voice, deeply 
tinged with a rich Cavan brogue exclaim, “ Dirty weather, your honour, 
for a lady's culoured shoes.” [turned round, and perceived that the 
observation had proceeded from one of the cavalry sentries under the 
arch. The contrast between the Irish brogue and the uniform of the 


Ss 


Second Regiment of Grenadiers A Cheval of the French Royal Guard 
struck me forcibly, and excited my curiosity to learn something of this 
fine-looking Irishman. When I returned to my hotel. I asked my ser- 
vant, (who had been attending his mistress when Paddy accosted me 
that morning. and who was an old soldier himself, and well acquainted 
with the English and [rish men in many of the regiments in the Frene! 
army,) it he knew any thing of the Irish sentry who was on duty that 
morning atthe triumphal arch. ‘‘ Oh! Sir,” said he, “that was Paddy 


M Guire, a well-known character both in Paris and Versailles. He 
makes very free with the English gentlemen. I remember when we 
lived in Versailles, there was an inspection of the Garrison, and Pad 
dy was orderly apon the General. He observed Major Jones and se- 
veral other English officers on the Place d’'Armes, and without the least 


ceremony he asked the Major, ‘ifbe thought the Enniskillen Dragoons ! 


would be a match for the Cuirassiers then on parade ! 

Paddy commenced his military career in the grenadier company of 
the Cavan Militia, and shortly afterwards volunteered into the llth Foot 
He served several campaigns in Portugal and Spain, and deserted to 
the French, preferring their service to the severe flogging which he ex 
pected to receive for having got drunk upon bis post When he arrived 
at the French chain of videttes, he was made a prisoner, and conducted 
to head-quarters: there Paddy was asked a number of questions, but he 


Belgian Embassy. 

La Comtess de Bondy, lady of the Préfet de la Seine, had a lottery- 
this week, at her hotel, for the benefit of the poor of her arrondissement ; 
every contributor won something, of more or less value. Several of 
these objets de fantasie had been worked by some of the most lovely 
hands in Paris. The Queen and the princesses sent various productions 
of their Royal hands. The collection amounted to about 4000fr. which 
were immediately sent to the Maire of the ninth arrondissement. 

The Dey of Algiers has made, once more, bis appearance in this me 
tropolis; it is believed, say the malins, that on hearing of the present 
critica! state of things in France, and of the late conspiracy, he came to 
return Louis Philippe’s hospitality, and invite him to share his lovely re- 
sidence at Leghorn. 

The ball at the Tuileries, last Wednesday, was undisturbed by any 
conspiratios. Douna Maria and the Duchess of Braganza danced until 
a late hour in the morning. 

La Duchesse de Massa’s grand rout was last week attended by the 
élite of the Parisian circles; the Duke of Orleans was present. 

Mr. Trafford, the Englishman, is becoming celebrated, @ la maniére 
not only owing to his personal appearance, which is rendered most quiz- 
zical by a hat, neck cloth, and pantalons of -a prodigious euormity, but 
also by his foolish and ungentlemanly toast, and to the adventure of his 
perruque which became accrochée to one of the chandeliers, whilst be was 
exerting himseif to propagate hilarity and Carlism among his guests, 
whose heads (par parenthése) were the next morning in such a topsy-tur- 
vey state, that scarcely one of them could relate their festive feats. M 
T. is, moreover, aquiring celebrity, because Le Messager, Le Temps, and 
several other papers, have noticed bis ball as the rendezrous of the whole 
Henriquinguistes. It was reported, and afterwards contradicted, that his 
passports had been sent to him. The Messager observes, that the féte 
took place on the same night as the conspiracy; that the ladies wore 
Aeur-delis in their hair, and that the police thought it beneath their no- 
‘tice. or was too much occupied elsewhere. M. Trafford is particularly 
celebrated for his affected disdain of the ‘ rulgar English! 

“Teresa,” a drama from Alexander Dumas'’s prolific pen, was, on 
Monday, performed at the Opera Comuque, and created great sensation. 
Nothing so horribly romantique and creadful has been secn for some time. 
The plot runs upon a double adultery. All this is quite a la mode, and 
M. Dumas has worked it up with bis usual skill and experience. 

Madempiselle Mars has again brought crowded houses to the Theatre 
Francais. She is as fascinating as ever. — ef 

A new work, with the singular title of Bah! will appear shortly ; it is 
by a provincial 5 oung littérateur of great promise. ‘ 

“Lewis's well known work, “ The Monk,” is about to be dramatically 
reproduced at the Odéon, under the title of Ambrosio. We hear it is from 
the pen of one of our most celebrated academicians. re 

The King and royal family were present, on Thursday, at Casimir 
Delavigne’s first representation of Louis LX., a tragic drama, in five acts; 
its success was very so su, and even that more than it merited 

A very clever little periodical has been seized by the police, and eon- 
demned. This is one of the guilty passages :— 

Le peuple en ce jour le couronne 
Ce bon Prince avide d'argent ; 
On a beau dire qu'il se donne ; 
Moi je crois qu'il se vend. 





Summary. 


Marriage cf King Leopold.—We understand that the marriage be- 
tween the King of Belgium and one of the daughters of Louis Philippe, 
has been merely deferred, not broken off, as one of the French journals 
| has stated. It is not the Princess Louise, it is said, but the Princess 
' 
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Marie, who is destined to share with him tie throne of Belgium. This 
young lady has already made herself remarkable by her ¢galué opinions, 
and would, at any rate, please the republican party in Belgium. 


The King of Prussia.—There is no truth in the reported attempt of 
some of the great lowers ‘e induce the King of Prussia to abdicate. 

Lord Palmerston and Prince Talleyrand.—We are aile to state most 
positively, that the best possible understanding subsists between Lord 
Palmerston and Prince Talleyrand. Indeed, during the last fortnight, 
the attentions of the latterto the former have been very remarkable. 

A mysterious reference has been made in the Foreign Journals to a 
private alliance between King Leopold and ‘‘a natural daughter of Earl 
Grey.” Nothing can be more absurd than this rumour, the lady to 
whom it bears reference having long been the wife of an Officer in the 
Guards. | 

Recent Duel.—On Monday afternoon, a duel took place on Wimble- | 
don Common, between General Moore and Mr. Miles Stapylton, in| 
which the latter gentieman was wounded, and now lies dangerously ill at 
Long's Hotel. In reference to this affair, we have not been able to learn, | 
upon sufficient authority, any particulars of its origin os details; and so 
long as there is a possibility of the matter becoming the subject of ju- 
dicial investigation, we are determined to abstain from putting forw ard 
any statement whatever. Of the parties we know nothing personally ; | 
but we think it due to the character of any general officer in his Majes- 
ty’s service, to be particularly cautious in allowing any thing to eppear | 
in our columns, which might in the remotest degree influence public 
opinion; and the more especially if the information we have received 
be true, that Major-General Moore is one of the oldest active officers in 
his Majesty’s service, having been upwards of forty-four years in the 
army—that he has been on military duty in almost every quarter of the 





globe—that he has repeatedly distinguished himself in the field, and been | 
thanked in public orders for his conduct—and has served on the staff, | 


successively, of Sir Charles Grey, father of the present Prime Minister, 
of the late Sir John Moore, and Sir Hildibrand Oakes; of the two 
latter of whom he was the most intimate and confidential friend.—To 


to say that a comparatively favourable answer has been returned. 


The Hon. Colonel Abercrombie will shortly Jead to the hymeneal | water, Cigars, so composed, are generally passed off under the names 
| of Hambry, Maryland, and Virginia. 
His Majesty has presented the King’s College with a model of the Saved from burning their fingers.—A column of boiling water has sprang 


altar a rich and accompfished Lady. 


human frame, of the size of life. 


Sir George Abercrombie Robinson, Bart., died on Monday last, at 
eo tees 8 the seat of his son, the Rev. William Scott Robinson, at a very 
adv 


yanced age. Sir George was unitedto Miss Howard, (natural daugh- | be worth their while to get into hot water.—Mgaro in London. 


ter of the Earl of Suffolk) who died in the year 1824. 


Admiral Peere Williams Freeman died a few days since in the 82d 
year of his age. The King, who preceded tie venerable officer as Ad- 
miral of the Fleet, presented bim some time since with a splendid baton, 
a mark of distinction hitherto conferred on Field Marshals only. 

Miss Smythe, whose approaching alliance with Sir Frederick Hervey 
Bathurst, Bart., of the Grenadier Guards, as just announced, is niece 
to Mrs. Fitzherbert: who, before her union with her first husband, John 
Weld, Esq., was a Miss Smythe, daughter of Walter Smythe, Esq., of 
Tonge Castle,, and nieceto Sir E. Smythe, Bart., of Acton Burnell, in 
Shropshire. After the death of Mr. Weld, she was united to Mr. Fitz- 
herbert, who died, at a very early age, in 1780. 

The remains of the late Dr. Bell were deposited, on Tuesday, in the 
centre-aisie of the graud west cuoir, of Westminster Abbey. The pro- 
cession consisted of tea mourning coaches, and twenty-six private ear- 
riages, including those of the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop oi 
London, the Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry, Lord Eldon, Lord Am- 
herst, Lord Kenyon, Lord Wynford, Mr. Justice Park, and Sir James 
Langham. The pall was borne by Lord Kenyon, the Rev. Spencer 
Phillips, Walter Cooke, Esq., and Captain M‘Konochie. The chief 
mourners were the Archbishop of Canterbury, and the Bishop of Lon- 
don, who were followed by several Noblemen and Gentlemen. 

The late Conspiracy.—The discoveries made by the Freach Govern- 
ment, respecting the late conspiracy, implicate several of the leading 
ultras in Paris; and we regret to state, that an English lady of high rank 
isinvolved. A list was made out and given to the King of the French, 
who instantly remarked, that it would be highly improper to aliow the 
names to transpire further, until more positive proot of the correctness 
of the imputation could be had. A private communication, however, 
has been made to a distinguished member of our Cabinet; and it is pro- 
bable, that instructions will be given to our Ambassador in Paris, to re- 
commend to the English of rank in that capital, to be more particuler 
in their guests; as it is a notorious fact, that the conspiracy was get up 
for the greater part in the salon of an English gentleman, who was, how- 
ever, ignorant of the fact. The Austrian Ambassador, Count d’Appony, 
behaved in so handsome a way in the affair, as to receive the thanks of 
the French Government. As Madame d’Appony is a kind of protectrice 
of the people of the Ancien Regime, her husband felt probably that 
his honour was concerned, in making it appear that he was igaorant of 
the plot. 


Robbery of the Marchioness of Hastings.—The Marchioness of Hastings 


has sustained a considerable loss in jewels and trinkets, which were | 


stolen from ker residence on the Giand Parade, Brighton, on Tuesday 
week. Twochests of drawers and several trinket boxes were broken 
open, apparently with a chisel, or small crow-bar, the contents of which, 
to the value of several hundred pounds, were carried off. A little before 
nine o'clock, one of the Ladies Hastings, on going into the Mar 
chioness’s room, discovered the robbery, and notice was instantly given 
at the Police Office, when two officers attended, to view the premises, 
who have been indefatigable in their endeavours to trace the thieves, 
but, at present, without success. A minute description of the property 
has been forwarded to the police in all parts of the kingdom, and £30 
has been offered by the Marchioness for the apprehension of the parties 
concerned. The following is an accurate list of the valuables stolen ; 
viz.—a saphire brooch, set with diamonds; raby brooch set with dia- 
monds; Indian bangle gold bracelet, with turquoise and diamond clasp ; 
gold bracelet, large aqua-marine clasp; pair of diamond ear-rings; pair 
of pearl ear-rings; pair of diamond undress ear-rings; glass set in dia- 
monds: pearl necklace and diamond clasp; patent pearl necklace and 
diamond clasp; two diamond knots belonging to the pearl ear-rings; 
diamond brooch with hair; bracelet, beautiful fair hair, with Egyptian 
pebble clasp; bracelet, hair, gold heart clasp; snuff-box set in gold, with 
a miniatore of a lady; cameo, unset in shell, from a bast by Thorwals 
den; gold bracelet with garnet clasp; necklace and ear-rings of Caledo 
nian diamonds, set in gold; an Indian bangle gold necklace, with ruby 
studs ; gold bracelet with aqua-marine clasp; a comb, with different co- 
loured gold and stones; a pair of Indian prickly gold ear-rings; pair of 
silver ear-rings; &c. &c. 

Loss of the Ship Huntley, and dreadful Sufferings of the Crew.—This 
ship. the property of Messrs. Cannon and Miller, of Liverpool, and 
commanded by Captain Hannah, sailed from St. Andrew's, N.B. on the 
12th ult. On the 4th inst. in lat. 49 50, lon. 210, nearly 1000 miles from 
the Coast of Ireland, she was struck hy a heavy sea, which stove in her 
stern. The master and crew souglit refuge in the tops, where they re- 
mained for two days. On the third day, the weather having mode- 
rated, they succeeded in getting the long-boat out. Unfortunately they 
could not procure any provisions, and the master and crew, sixteen in 
number, committed themselves to the mercy of the waves, with only 
the clothes they bad on, and without provisions, except a few pieces of 
raw salt beet, without water, and without even a compass. After having 
been buffetted about for nine days, during which a boy, named John 
Biggin, died from eating the raw meat and drinking salt-water, they 
made, on the 12th instaat, Sline Head, and were descried from Buffin 
Islan@, about forty miles from Westport, on the coast of Ireland. A 
boat was immediately sent to the assistance of the survivors, who were 
brought into the harbour. The spectacle of suffering which they exbi- 
bited was truly appalling. It was with the utmost difficulty the inbabi- 
tants could be got to render assistance to lift them out of the boat. being 
impressed with the idea that they had come from a ship which had the 
cholera on board! They were taken to the house of Mr. Hildebrand, 
and th+ most prompt and humane attentions were paidtothem. They 


were afterwards removed to the hospital, at Westport, having been | 


brought from Buffin by the Hamilton, revenue cutter, and were under 
the care of Mr. Dillon. We regret to state that two of the crew (the 
carpenter and a Dutchman) died before their removal. It was feared 


A “an ‘ | cated fact, that the greater and more common part of the cigars vended 
the latest inquiries respecting the state of Mr. Stapylton, we are happy | 


a = 


that some more of the crew could not long survive, having been frost- | that of a great historical pictare, wrouch , 

bitten before they left St. Andrew's, Capt “Vienesh, his oom the second composed of a thousa EM ont by a variety ofe 
mate, and three or four of the crew are likely to recover. | ty and neatness of detail, yet contributin 
of the whole, and ia which the lendin 
ters are clearly diseriminated and boldly marked." !"! 


A Sleepy Hat.—* isn't your hat sleepy?" inquired a little archin of a 
gentleman with a“ shocking bad un’ on. “ No; why?” inquired the | 
geatioman. “ Why, because I think it’s a long time since it hada map,” | 
was the answer. 


| 





and 
inary fideli- 
x in due proportion to the effect 
£ incidents and principal charee- 


groups—each painted with eat 


THE EXPATRIATED POLISH AMAZONS. 
A number of Polish females. still ctad in their national uniform, passed 


Two or three weeks ago, Theodore Hook dined with a Mr. Hatchett, | throagh Frankfort recently ;—one of them tx aring rank es a lieutenant, 


“Ah! my dear fellow,” said hishost deprecatingly, “1am sorry te say 
that you will not get to-day such a dinner as our friend L. gave us.” 
* Certainly not,” replied Hook ; “from « Hatchet one can expect nothing 


t 


who had been wounded on three occasions, 
She looked on silently, but refused to sit down to the 


attracted much attention. 
dinner given tothe 


he corps to which she Lelonged. Tlearnt that the death of her son, who 
’ 


but a chep.— The Town. | fell in his seventeenth year, fighting by her side, after she had herself 


_ Animal Reasoning.—A carter, boasting of the sagacity and strength of | 
his horse, in company of a pedant, the latter somewhat scornfully asked 
if he could draw au inference.—" I don't know what that be,” replied | 

le carter: “but if it does not weigh above three ton, I'll bet thee a quart | 
that Dobbin will draw it.” 


e 


Should the Reform Bill succeed, several of the most violent ex-mem- | 
vers of Parliament will enjoy the following manner in which a child told 
her father tat his favourite dog's tail was cut off:—" Pa, poor Pompey | 


wants to wag his tail and can’t.” | 


Barber's Sign.—The following sign, says a correspondent, was actual: | 
ly stuck up near Todmorden, instend of a pole, a few weeks ago. It is 
a novelty of its kind. 

Sharin Depott. 
To all who has hair or beards to crop 
I recommends my shavin shop. 
Cheape hand luxyurious does trim 
The roughest beards of any chinn 
Cuts the hare on the newest plan 
And charges littler thanany man. 


Cigars.—A_ small work, just published, entitled “ Nicotrana, or the 
Smoker's and Suuff-taker’s Companion,” states, “as a well autbenti- 


in the United Kingdom, and sold at from 8s. to 13s. the hundred, are pre- 
pared from the cabbage-leaf, soaked in a strong solution of tobacco 


up inthe Mediterranean in place of the volcanic island, about which | 
there was likely to have been a dispute between the English and Neapoli- 
tan governments. We think both will now be ready to own it will not 


Harmony ata Discount.—It is a fact that small Molians, consisting of 
five notes, and neatly got up, are actually selling in this town for two- 
ae. Had it been twopence ha'fpenny, it would have been exactly a 
valfpeony a note. 

Quills are things taken from the pinions of one goose to spread the o- 
pinions of another 

Mr. Hunt, on Friday evening, flourished at the head of a majority of 
five. Elated at his success, the Honourable Member declared that he 
meant to “keep up the game.” “ What!"’ exclaimed Monkworth 
Praed, “the game of fives?" 

A Remarkable Anecdote-—Lord Craven lived in London when the last 
great plague raged. His house was in that part of the town called Cra- 
ven Buildings. On that sad calamity growing epidemic, bis Lordship, 
to avoid the danger, resolved to retire to his seat in the country. His 





coach and six were accordingly at the door, the baggage put "ip, and all 





things in readiness for the journey. As he was walking through the hall 
| with his hat on, his cane under his arm, and putting on his gloves, in 
| order to stop into his carriage, he observed his negro, who served him as 
| a postilion, saying to another servant, “ I suppose, by my Lord's quitting 
| London to avoid the plague, that his god lives in the country and not in 
town.’ The poor negro said this in the simplicity of his heart, as really 
believing a plurality of gods. . The speech, however, strack Lord Cra- 
ven very sensibly, and made him pause—“ My God (thought he) lives 
everywhere, and can preserve me in town as well as in the country: I'll 
eenstay where lam, The ignorance of that negro has preached a use- 
fal sermon to me—Lord, pardon that unbelief, and that distrust of thy 
| grovidence, which made me think of running away from thy hand.” 
| He immediately ordered his borses to be taken from the coach, and the 
| luggage to be bronght in. He continued in London, was remarkably use- 
ful among his sick neighbours, and never ceught the infection. 
Captain and Paymaster Frazer 36th regiment, at Barbadoes, has been 
presented by the Colonel and Officers of the corps in that island, with a 
| gold snuff-box, on retiring from the service, after being attached 35 years 
to the 36th. 
| The “ Ruling Passion.""—Some years ago, in the flag-ship at Bermuda, 
a seaman was employed in painting some part of that vessel; the paint, 
which was white-lead, had been mised with a proportion of rum, asa 
substitute for spirits of turpentine, as a drying liquid: at the close of the 
day, when the work had been finished, the man who had perfomed it, 
could not resist the temptation of draining the remaining liquid from the 
pot, and although be must have been sensible of its deleterious quality, 
| es being impregnated with poisonous matter, he drank it off, and very 
shortly after paid the forfeit of his life for the rash act. On inspection it 
was found that the stomach had not been affected, but that the brain was 
in a high state of inflammation. In further illustration of this point, we 
may here mention a ludicro-serious anecdote that came within our own 
knowledge. A foremast man on board his Majesty's ship 
quisite qualities a valuable seaman, while lying on his back in bis ham- 
| mock, almost in the last stage of existence from a disease produced by 
habitual drunkenness, wasinformed by the surgeon that unless he refrained 
from drinking he would certainly die within a month. On the day fol- 
lowing the surgeon was going on shore, and as he passed the patient's 
hammock, the latter thus addressed him: “I say, doctor, as you are 
going ashore, you may as well order my coffin, for Lean't give up the 
grog.” —United Service Journal. 


| 





Belzian Ciril List.—The Chambre of Representatives at Brassels, in 
their sitting of the 2nd instant, voted, almost without a single comment, 


that King Leopcld should, so long as he occupied the throne of Belgium— | 


enjoy a Civil List of one million, three hundred thousand florins 
(£137,500) per annum. This allowance, however, is to include the 
furnishing and keeping ep of the three royal palaces at Brussels, Lercken, 
and Antwerp. 


Royal Bon Mot.—The collec ted sovereignsat Vienna, by whom Europe | 


was re-organised after Napoleon's downfal, having come to a determi 
nation, that Denmark should not have the smallest slice in the cake of 
crowns and provinces, put off bis Danish Majesty with empty expres 
sions of their respect snd friendship. When the king after this disap- 
pointment, was taking leave of the late Emperor Alexander, the autocrat 
observed to him, “that he carried every one’s heart away with him.” — 
‘I do not know how that may be,” replied the king; “ but this I know, 
that 1 do not carry one single soul awny with me.’ 


A masked ball was given at the Russian Courton New Year's Day, 
which was ettended by 22,894 persons The greatest order prevailed 
throughout, notwithstanding the number assembled. 

A great deal is saidgn the foreign papers respecting the beautiful Mo- 
saic which has recently been found among the ruins of Pompeii. The 
principal Mosaic pictures hitherto known, are those of Palestrina and 
the city of Adrian; but they are said to be by no means comparable to 
the Mosa‘e of Pompeii. It represents a wer chariot, twelve horses, and 
twenty-two persons half the size of life There are some other figures 
on the left side; but they are unfortunately matilated. It is supposed 
that the artist intended to represe nt the victory of Alexander over 
Darius. 

Ibfahim Pacha and his Egyptians have thrown, au vent, sixty thousand 
cannon balls before St. John of Acre; after which they have been ob- 
liged to retire, with great loss. Llowever, it is no disgrace to fail, where 
Napoleon did not enceeed. We hear that peace is finally signed, with 
every concession on the part of Egypt 

Skilful Narratire.— The Narrative” of the singular Novel of The Jew 

is composed, says @ critic al writer of many distinct threads in the 
hands of a most skilfal weaver, perpetually crossing and mixing with 
| each other without ever becoming entangled, and knit together with a 
| skill and neatness really very admirable. The effect of the whole is 


, in ell re. | 


been wounded, preyed incessantly upon her spirits, She was treated 
with the greatest deference by her late companions-in-erms bo 
of military honour on her breast, and was of masculine stature 


re a cross 
and pow- 


rs; for upon observing that one of the stripling warriors, who rose to 
drink long life to their hosts was lost among his loftier comrades. she 
raised him, with one erm, far above every rorrounding head, The most 
distinguished Pole who bas vet made her app eerance amang us. has been 
the celebrated Countess Plater; and her adjutants, the fnir companions 
of her less clouded days, are shortly eapected to follow her 

News for the Mariners —Notw ithstanding the assurances lately given, 
that the Generalship of Marines was to be abolished, (an officer of five 
guineas per-day,) Sie James Graham has conferred the sinecure appoint. 


| ment on Lord de Saumarez, “ as the reward of bis eminent public 


services,” 
The True Patriot's Prayer, 
Save us from Whigs! save us from prigs! 
Save us from snints and sinners! 
Preserve this land from Bill and brand 
And change our fasts to dinners! 


Diffasion of Bad Habits. —Last week the policemen's old great-coats 
were distributed, for the use of the poor, to the different metropolitan pa- 
rishes. ‘This is surely a perversion of the principle on which the police 
was established, their professed object being to diminish the bad habits 
of the poor, rather than increase them, by the transfer of their own. 

The Whig scribes have so contradicted themselves and perplexed 
their adherents respecting the long talked of creation of Peers, that the 
“ enlightened” public are fnirly bailed, and know not whatto think of 
the matter. The fact has been so often asserted that the most credalous 
reformer begins to doubt it. 

Sir John Leach's last.—At the musical soiree given by Lord Bergersh 
on Monday night, Dr. Bloomfield (Bishop of London) expressed himeelf 
much delighted with the singing of a Lady, and inquired of the Master 
of the Rolls who she was. One of your own Academy pupils,” was the 
renly; “do you not remember Miss Riviere; she bas lately married.” 
“Vo whom?” asked the Dr. “To the Bisnor (the musician) —of 
London.” 

Tom Beazley was the other day talking to some person on a matter of 
business, when the latter pettishly said, Mr. Beasley, you appear to 
havea ro for talking nonsense." © lndeed,”’ said the facetious archi- 
tect, “Lam sorry that ny oratury should be so designated, because I 
have a proof im you how easily my patent rights are infringed upon.” 

What keeps the singing Countess from the Opera boards, when she 
sang at Lord Burghersh’s the other evening !—Lasiness, 

Why is the Austrian like the Russian Ambassador !—DBecause he's a 
Prince Leaving. 

Why should naval and military men in the House always be amongst 
the “ Ayes 1"—Because their unversal wish is promotion, 

When is the intention to pay, equal to the performance 1—When itis 
A pay-ment. 

If you wished to look over one Sunday paper belonging to a lady, why 
should you require two others to do it !—Becanse you'd want two Eza- 
miners (to examine her's.) 

PARISIAN FASHIONS OF THE WEEK 

Ball dresses of Crape are frequently trimmed with ribbon edged with 
golder silver. One of the principal milliners of Paris recently made a 
robe of white crape, from the waistband of which deseaatod three 
white gauze ribbons, figured with gold, and twisted spirally one over the 
other. This rouleau crossed the front of the dress diagonally, Atthe 
top of the hem, the ribbons separated, and formed three different rouleaus 

which encircled the skirt, and were terminated by a bow at the side 
i to that at whieb the ribbons were divided. 

fe lately observed a blue crape dress with ribbons fastened at the 
waist, and descending over the front so as to produce the effeet of an 
apron. These ribbons were terminated at the top of the hem with bows 
avd long flowing ends. 

Geuze embroidered with gold or silveris much in favour for ball 
dresses. A ruche of tulle, quilled rovod the top of the corsage, is very 
generally employed in the dresses of young ladies 

There is no particular novelty in hats. Velvet and satin are almost 
the only materials in use, and the bibi form is still prevalent.— Feb. 18. 

| DRAMATIC NOTICES. 

|; Mr. Serle’s new tragedy of the “ Englich Merchant,” in whieh 
Macready will sustain the principal character, will shortly be produced 

at Drury Laue, 

| The Opera of “ Robert le Diable,” will be produced at Drury Lane on 
Monday evening. A new Organ las been erected for the occasion at 
the expense of £500., and upwards of one hundred-and-forty additional 
dancers and chorus singers have been engaged. Mrs. Wood, Miss Fan- 
| ny Ayton, Mr. H. Pe ttipe, Mr. Templeton, Mr. Wood, and Mr. Bed- 


ford, will perform in the Opera.—Feb. 19. 








| It is stated that another new theatre will shortly be erected in the pre- 
| cinets of the Savoy, under the immediate patronage of Lord Hollaad. 
Miss Fanny Kemble’s tragedy of “ Francis the First,” is in rehearsal, 
| and will shortly be prodaced at Covent Garden theatre. 
Garrick Club Dinner.—The long talked of opening dinner at this Clab, 
| took place on Wednesday, 15th inst., after no smal) debates and diffcul - 
| ties in settling the preliminary arrangements. One bundred and twent 
| members were accomodated without suffering tLe slightest enandeele 
lence. ‘The dinner took place in the large Drawing-room and the adjoin- 
| ing library, which bad been appropriately fitted up fur the ocension. At 
| seven o'clock, His Royal Highness the Dake of Sussex, being su ported 
| on his right by the Earl of Muigrave (President of the Club), C. Hemble, 
| Esq., and Lord Leveson Gower; on his left, by Lord Tullmore, Capt. 
Polhill and Sir John Cam Hobhouse. The dinner was good, but we are 
not able to say so much for the wines. The musical part of the enter- 
tainments, under the direction of Sir G. Smart, who presided at the 
Piano, could searcely be improved; a song, written for the oceasian by 
James Smitl., was admirably sung by Brobem. The homour of Mathews 
) and Harley contributed also largely to the amusement of the evening; 
whilst the great portion of distinguished English vocalists afforded thei 
assistance, and contributed to the effect of te whole 


—_>—- 
From our files by the Caledonia 


REFORM.—OPINIONS OF THE PRESS 
| The outery raised against Earl Grey by some of the more intemperate 
| Reform Journals, for not inundating the House of Lords with newly- 
created Peers for the purpose of securing the sucecese of the Reform Bill, 
appears to us to be « qually unj ist and unreasonable. It is anjast, because 
those who raise the outery do not know whether there will, eventually, be 
any necessity for a creation of Peers at all; it is unreasonable, because it 
demands, at all hazards, acertein evil shall be inflicts d on the country with 
the view to the attainment of a good which it might be the very means of 
defeating ;: for who can say that if Lord Grey were at present to create « 
oumber of new Peers, to ensure the enccess of his reform measure, it 
might not so disgust the independent supporters of the Bill in the Upper 
House as to cause them to desert the ranks of a Ministry that had become 
so enslaved to popular clamour as to make it impossible for their aristo- 
cratic supporters to continue faithful to their cause without consenting 
to the degradation of their own order 

If we thought Lord Grey's Reform Bill a much more pure and perfect 
specimen of statesmanship then we really do, yet we should like to see 
it earried only by honest and constitutional means. We do not hold 
that maxim, either in policy or morals, that “evil may be done that 
good may come of it.” The evil is certain; the good is con- 
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fingent if the boundaries of the Cunstitution may be passed for the pur- 
pose or under the pretence of reforming alvuses in the State, they may 
also be passed for the purpose of subverting the state itself. “ What to- 
Gay is fact, to-morrow is doctrine,” says a grent political writer. Let 
Lord Grey create to-morrow a mob of mushroon Peers for the purpose | 
of carrying the Reform Bill, and the precedent will hereafter he pleaded 
to sanction the worst designs that a bad and ambitious Minister could 
entertain against the independence of Parliament or the liberties of the | 


It has been snid that because the King has the power of cresting au | 
unlimited number of Peers, theretore it is not unconstitutional to create | 
any namber that his Majesty's Ministers think necessary to secure the 
triumph of the Reform Bill. This is a mistake, and in practice wonld be | 
of the most dangerous consequences, inasmuch as it would operate to the 
virtual abolition of the Honse of Lords, and consequently to the destrue- | 
tion of one of the three estates of which our Constitution is composed. 
How. then, can that be constitutional which has the effect of annibilating j 
one of the coimponent parts of the Constitution? ‘The King bas the right 
of creating any number of Peers he pleases, because, as the ‘fountain of | 
honour,” the Constitution reposes in him unlimited confidence that he 
will not abuse that great trust, but exercise it in purity of purpose for the 
reward of eminent services, and to repair the losses which time occasions | 
in the ranks of the aristocracy, so thal the number of Members of the | 
Upper House may neither be sceuty or redundant. Uf they should be too | 

few, there cannot be sufficient atlendence for the adequate discharge of 
the legislative labours of the Upper House. Uf they should he too many, | 
the honours of the peerage will sink in public estiamtion. The creation | 
of a batch of Peers to overrule the deliberate freedom of the Honse of } 
Lords on any particular occasion, is, in reality, an abolition of the Upper 
House pro tempore, and by heing often repeated, may lead the country to | 
come to the conclusion that a House of Lords is only auseless pageant, | 

and its proceedings a solemn farce.— Morning Herald. 
Times, Feb, 28. , | 

We published yesterday a version of Lord Harrowby’s letter to his | 
Tory friends. The contents of that document were calculated to con- 
vince every friend of Reform the necessity of keeping a watebful eye | 
upon the movements of their opponents: and we have no doubt that the 
knowledge of his Lordship's views will have that effect. We now warn 
the honest supporters of the Billthat other dangers overhangthe measure ; 
and we caution all true Reformers in the House of Commons against 
absenting themselves from their posts when Lord Chandos introduces 
his oaable scheme for getting rid of the metropolitan Members.— 
Treachory and weakness are at work even inthe camp of the Reformers 
themeaelves, and their first efforts will be directed against this essential | 
part of the measure. An active canvass, led by the son of a Noble Duke, 
was, we understand, carried on all yesterday, for the parpose of obtain- 
Ing votes in favour of the motion of Lord Chandos. ‘The Members ap- 
plied to were assured that the Ministers were lukewarm on this point; | 
may, they were even told thot to vote in favour of the motion of Lord | 
Chandos would be considered as an acceptable service to the Govern- 
ment. Fortunately, however, the persons to whom these assurances 
were given, knew that they were false; and that instead of the Govern- 
ment being inclined to give way on this ?+_—— the most urgent applica- 
tions had been made to the supporters of t 
and defeat the attempts of the Noble Lord to get rid of this vital provi- 
sion of the measure. Now we warn the reformers, that among the persons 
who conducted this canvass there were some who profess to be sup- 
porters of the Bill, and we warn these traitors to their trust that the eyes 
of their constituents and the whole body of reformers, Loth in and out 
ef Parliament, will be fixed upon their conduct to night inthe debate 
upon the motion of Lord Chandos. 

But the intrigues of mischief, working, we are willing to believe, upon 
well meaning weakness, have not stopped at this device. Another trick 
has been resorted to, and foremost among those who are conducting this 
new manceuvre we again find the same busy personage, of whom we 
have already spoken as leading the canvass yesterday for votes in favour 
of the motion of Lord Chandos. The object of this other scheme is to 
procure the signature of Members to a written declaration, which binds 
the subscribers to support, on the return of the Bill tothe House of Com- 
mons, certain amendments whieh, it is pretended, are anticipated from 
the part of the Lords. There is already handed about for signature a 
paper couched in these terms:—‘In the event of the Lords making 
some slight alterations inthe Bill, such as expunging the Metropolitan 
Members, altering and adapting the qualification to different towns, retaining 
schedules A and B, with two or three alterations of boroughs, will you sign a 
declaration to support the Bill, as amended, on its return /” 

We have the number—ay, and the names too—of the reformers (!) 
who have been seduced into putting their names to this document, and 
we would publish them al once, but that we are convinced that their sig- 
natures must have been obtained by some such grossly fraudulent misre- 
presentation as that by which it was hoped to entrap votes in favour of 
the motion of Lord Chandos. We content ourselves, therefore, for the 
present, with a bare revelation of the nature of the plot. Reflection, 
and the views contained in Lord Harrowby’s letter, may open the eyes 
of these deluded victims of anti-reforming croft; but if not, if the exer- 
tions of Government be paralysed by the desertion of their friends, and 
if the representatives of the people prove false to their trust, then let 
those who have the power stay the tide of so sweeping and so searching 
a reformation of Parliamentary corruption, as may justify the apprehen- 
sion even of those consequences which are insanely attributed to that 
wholesome measure of reform now before the legislature, and which has 
already been coquetted with, longer, perhaps, than yet may turn ont to 
be pradent. (The following is the abstract of the letter alluded to: ] 


ABSTRACT FROM THE EARL OF HARROWBY'S CIRCULAR 
LETTER. 

“Lord Harrowby, in bis cirealar letter tothe Tory Lords, states as his 
reasons for voting for the second reading of the Reform Bill, his belief that 
Lord Grey has full power from the King to create Peers to any extent, 
and that he will have an ananswerable justification for resorting to that 
strong measure if the Bill is a second time rejected; which event would 
be followed not by resignation of Ministers, bat by the prorogation of 
Parliament, and an immediate creation of Peers. 7 

“ They could then expect no molifications, whereas by yielding to 
the second reading, they would then be able to make in the committee 
such alterations in the schedules and qualifications as would, if not ren- 
der the bill harmless, at least extract a great part of ‘its venom.’ 

* Besides, a second rejection of the bill would strengthen the Minis- 
ters, as it would be impossible to ferin an Administration tu succeed 
them, the Duke of Wellington and Sir Robert Peel having declared 
against any reform; and without some sort of reform the country never 
would be satisfied. 

“That he knows many members of the Cabinet are averse to the 
ereation of Peers for the purpose of carrying the Bill, and which they 
would willingly see modified; that carrying the second reading would 
strengthen their hands, aud justify them in forcing their colleagues to 
agree to essential alterations. 

That other resolts advantageous to the Tories would be gained. If 
the bill passed, with these alterations, and a dissolution took place, the 
ministers would suffer from the unpopularity which would attach to 
them for having by their weakness permitted the efficiency of the bill to 
be impaired. They would be deserted by the zealous reformers, and 
despised by all parties; their influence over the country being thus anni- 
hilated, it would be very easy for ‘old influences to ragain their former 
s° * the people would gradually ‘get into better hamour with the 
and the return of the Duke of Wellington and sir R. Peel to 
power beeome then safe and practicable.” 





To. res! 


The Courier of the 28th February has the following 
above :— F . 

We have copied from a morning Paper an artic! 
of the Anti-reformers, which will be read wit 
enabled to supply, from an authentic source 
particulars, The number of Members of the 
been entrapped in the declaration to support « 
Lords is about forty, of whom a large portion | 
give their signatures; but we have reason to believe that new that those 
Gentlemen are perfectly aware that the exertions of LordG. B—— were 
not only unauthorized by Ministers, bat in direct o, 
views, they will not feel themselves bound to upeN at ! 
ting in which they had been induced to coneur hp mie ender ct aay 


comment on the 


» on the proceedings 
b some interest. We are 
the tollowing additional 
teform Party who have 
ttain modifications of the 


wsition to their 


c presentation. 
In consequence of the decision come to by the Anti 


at the House of Sir R Peel. the opposition to-night will muster all thei: 


ve Bill to attend in their places | 


ave been so unwise as to | 


reform Members | 


forces; but if the question should be pressed to adivision, they will pro- 
4 find themselves in a mioority of 100. . 

The correspondeace to which we alinded yesterday imeludes a circe- 
lar fron a Noble Duke, in which he differs entirciy from Pari Harrowby 
as to the tnetics proper to be observed in opposition to the Reform Bill. 
The Noble Duke declares that if Ministers are allowed to carry the se- 
coud reading of the Bill, and to ge into a Committee, all further 
opposition will be unavailing. On this point, therefore, there is a com- 
plete schism, which may be very favourable to the Reformers. 

The list whieh we have seen of the names for and against the second 


most active measures, even that ef proclaiming Martial Law, to arrest the 
progress of so great a danger. 

It was not until ‘Thursdey, the 22 ult., that I received any accounts to 
excite alarm. The apprehensions which appeared to nies complained 


mind during the summer bad nearly subsided, Tne planters complai d 
of poverty and distress—the Delegates sent forth an ambiguous declara- 
tion, deprecating (as they expressed themselves) “ the insidious attempts 
to undermine and reuder valueless what little remains of their property,” 
but the brink of danger on which they stood formed no part of their 
deliberations. 





reading inthe House of Lords, gives a majority of ten to the Govern. 
ment. This list was made out by persons who had good opportanities 


On the 22d of December I received a despatch from Col. Lawson, a 
Magistrate, and commanding the St. James's regiment of Militia, dated 


of ascertaining the real state of the case, and as it is subsequent to the | the 20th, stating that on the Friday preceding he met the overseer of 
circulars of the Noble Duke, there is no probability of any material | Salt Spring Estate, who informed hit that on the previous day the ne- 
change in favour of the Anti-Reformers. Itis the intention of Ministers | groes had behaved with great insolence to Mr. Grignon, the attorney or 


to adhere firmly to the clause for increasing the number of the Members 
of the metropolis. 


i 
THE CHOLERA. . : 
Central Board of Health, Council office, Whitehall, Feb. 23, 


Total in London from commencement of Disease. 


Cases. Deaths. 
SINS 4 +% 04000000 sn0egtedeseenanes Diiccostannenade sou 
Dab awad ne tata tbbenead cienecret Dicsnceseeses supe 4 
seentiets Battle acca cadks 06d ctadessecs Bisacscosdcsdsins 4 
EE EEE TTS Bisco cece duet chee i 
Christ Church, DOT OT cncnncnc cess tnace S edeamtbabheethent 1 
eee Hicdécccecepensars li 
UE as cums pecteenpaer Wecocdsddusiccved 43 
Cases before reported at Lambeth, Bermond- 
sey, Limehouse, Ratcliffe, Rotherthithe, 
St. Pancras, 8t. Marylebone, and White- 
SUE bncddnes 2460 bc0udede cobs tiesedas Bl adee peeceasccoas 26 


Total 20.22 .crccccccse colOhececcscecese e008 
(Up to the 20th, the total number of cases was 45—deaths 22. Con- 
sequently the number of new cases during the six days ending 25th, 


| must have been 59, and of deaths 41.) 


Other parts of the kingdom—Total cases from commencement of the 
disease, 2,968; deaths 946. Total from places where the disease has 
censed, or from which no returns have Leen this day received, 3,492— 
663. Grand total, 5,460—1,609. 

From the London Gazettes. 
& St. James's, Feb. 18.--The Kiug has been pleased to direct letters pa- 
tent to be passed under the Great Seal, for granting the dignity of a Ba- 
ronet of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland to William 
Russell, of York-place, Portman-square, in the county of Middlesex, 
Esq. M.D., and the heirs male of his body lawfully begottan. 

The King has been pleased to nominate and appoint John Tremayne 
Rodd, Esq. C. B., andthe Hon. Thos. Rlanden Capel, C.B., Rear Ad- 


' miral of the White, to be Knights Commanders of the Most Honoura 


ble Military Order of the BatW, in the room of Admiral Sir Richard 
Hussey Bickerton, Bart. and of Vice-Admiral Lord Henry Paulet, dec. 
At the Court at St. James's, the 22d day of February, 1832, Present, 
the King’s Most Exceilent Majesty in Council. 
This day the Right Hon. Sir William Garrow, Kant. was, by Com- 
mand of his Majesty, sworn of his Majesty’s Most Honourable Privy 
Council. 


NEW KNIGHTHOODS. 

St. James's Palace, Feb. 22 —The King was this day pleased to confer 
the honour of Knighthood upon Dr. John Gibney, Physician to the Sus- 
sex County Hospital; Henry Edmund Austen, of Shalford House, in 
the county of Surrey, Esq. one of his Majesty’s Mest Honourable Privy 
Chamber in Ordinary; Robert Smirk, of Stratford-place, Esq.: Mr. 
Sergeant Russell, Chief Justice of Bengal; Col. George Whitmore, of 
the Royal Engineers, Military Knight Commander of the Royal Hano- 
verian Guelphic Order; Samuel Rush Meyrich, of Goodrich-court, in 
the County of Hereford, Doctor of Laws, Knight Companion of the 
Royal Hanoverian Guelphic Order, Deputy Lieutenant, andin the Com- 
tnission of the Peace for the said county; Col. Leonard Greenwell, 
Aid-de-Camp to his Majesty, Commandant of the Garrison of Chat- 
ham, Companion of the Most Honourable Military Order of tae 
Bath, and Military Knight Commander of the Royal Hanoverion Guel- 
phie Order; Colonel Frederick Trench, Aid-de-Camp to his Majesty, 
and Military Knight Commander of the Royal Ienoverien Guelphic 
Order; Major-General William Paterson, Military Knight Commander 
of the Royal Hanoverian Guelphic Order; Lientenant General James 
Hay. Colonel of the 2nd Dragoon Guards, Military Knight Commander 


Smith, Military Knight Commander of the Royal Hanoverian Guelphiec 
Order; Capt. William Augustus Montagu, of the Royal Navy, Com- 
panion of the Most Honourable Military Order of the Bath, and Knight 
Commander of the Royal Hanoverian Guelphic Order; John Gurney, 
Esq. one of the Barons of the Court of Exchequer. 

Whitehall Feb. 24.—The King has been pleased to appoint the Right 
Hon. John Wm Ponsonby, commonly called Viscount Duncannon; 
William Dacres Adams, Esq. ; and Major-General Sir Benjamia Charles 
Stephenson, Knight Commander of the Royal Hanoverian Guelphic Or- 
der, to be Commissioners of His Majesty’s Woods, Forests, Land Reve- 
nues, Works, and Buildings. 


Parliament—Borough of Ennis: Major General Sir Augustine Fitzge- 
rald, in the room of Wa. Fitzgerald Vesey Fitzgerald, now Baron Fitz- 
gerald and Vesey. 


PROMOTIONS AND EXCHANGES. 

_ War-O fice, Feb. 24.—2d Regt. of Life Guards: Capt. J. W. Cuthbert 
from h.p. unatt. to be Capt. v. C. Bulkeley, who exchs. rec. diff.—Roy- 
al Regt. of Horse Guards: Lt. L. Kenyon to be Capt. by pur. v. Heath 
cote, who rets.; and Cornet Hon. W. F. Cowper to be Lt. by pur. vice 
Kenyon.—3d Regt. of Light Drags.: J. Green, Gent. to be Cornet by 
pur. v. Conway, prom.—17th Light Drags.: Cornet and Adit D. Han- 
son to have the rank of Lt.—4th Regt. of Foot: Maj. J. K. Mackenzie 
to be Lt. Col. « ithout pur. v. Creagh, app. to the 86th Regt.; Cant. J. 
| Hovenden to be Maj. v Mackenzie; and Capt. U1. P. Hill from bh p. un- 

att. to be Capt. v. Hovenden.—22d Do: 'T’. Chute, Gent. to be Ens. by 
pur. v. Vereker, prom.—42d Do: Lt. G. M:Iverto be Capt. withont pur 
v. M‘Kay, dec. ; Ens. A. Inglisto be Lt. v. M‘Iver: and Gent. Cadet 4 
| Cameron trom the Rl. Mil. College, to be Ens. v. Inglis.—59th Do: 
| Lt. J. M. Stronge from h.p. to be Lt. v. U. Coote, who exchs. rec. diff 
—2d Do: Lt H. Danvers from h.p.unatt. to be Lt. v. J. T. Best, who 
lexchs.—65th Do: Lt. J.T. Westropp from h.p. to be Lt. v. Elton whose 
app. has not taken place.—S5th Do: Capt. J. F. St. Quintin from h. p 
j of the 96th Regt. to be Capt. v. R. Cole, who exchs. rec. diff.—861th 
Do: Lt. Col. M. Creagh from the 4th Regt. to be Lt. Col. without pur 
| ¥ Mallet, dee.—97th Do: Lt. H. Handcock to be Capt. by pur. v. No- 
| lan, who rets ; Ens. R. O. Jones to be LA. by pur. v. Handcock; andA 

F. Welsford, Gent. to be Ens by pur. v Jones.—(All the above are da 
| ted Feb. 24, with the exception of G. M‘Iver and A. Inglis, of the 42d 
| Ft.. which are dated Feb. 14.) 

Unattached—Ens. J. Vereker, from the 92d Regt. to be Lt. by pur 
dated Feb. 24, 1832 j 
Memorauda—Lt. R. Hicks. h p. 10th Ft. has been allowed to retire 
from the service, by the sale of an unatt. commission, dated Feb. 24. 
TRY —The naine of the Capt. app. to the 12th Regt. on the 8th of May 
1228. is Douglas, and not Mackenzie.—The name of the Lieut. apn. ty 
the 15th Regt.. on the 19th of September, 1226, is C. Cooke Yarbo 
rough, and not Cooke.—The name of the Ens. app. to the 68th Reet. on 
the 7th of June last, is Douglas and not Mackenzie.—Roval East India 
Volunteers: Ens. H. Dickinson to be It. v Parisig who res :-J.D 
Close, Gent. to be Ens. v. Dickinson—both dated Feb. 16, 182° 

—a@ae 
JAMAICA INSURRECTION.—LORD BELMORE’S 
OFFICIAL DISPATCH. 

The foliowing communication from the Governor of Jamaica was r 
ceived at the Colonial office, London. on the 19th of Feb. :— 

Kine’s House, Jamaica, Jan. 6. 1832 

My Lord-I have a painful duty 





| Lordship the substance of accounts I bave received, by which you will 
! , . > . ' 
| learn that an extensive and destruc tive insurrection amongst the slaves 


in the western district of this island has followed a season of unusual sick 


| hese and distress, and that | have felt myself compelled to resort to the 





of the Royal Hanoverian Guelphic Order; Major-General Sigismund | 


Crown Office, Feb. 24.—Member Returned to serve in this present | 


| chief manager of the estate; that two constables, who hed been sent to 
| convey the ringleaderstu Montego Bay, had been assaulted and deprived 
of pistols, with which they were armed, as well as theirfmules, and that 
| the negroes had expressed their determination not to work after New 
| Year'sday. Mr. Grignon having repaired to Montego Bay, a special ses- 
sion of Magistrates was assembled, when he and other persons employed 
on the estate gave information of the cireumstances which had occurred 
j and of the riotous and disorderly state of the slaves; in consequence of 
| which an order was issued by the pets yo to Major Coates, as the 
| nearest Field Officer of Militia, to send a delachment of the St. James's 
! regiment to Sait Spring estate, for the purpose of restoring order. Major 
| Coates immediately communicated the directions he had received to 
| Col. Lawson, commanding the St. James's regiment, and who, anxious 
ito avoid the necessity of having recourse to the Militia, and being for 
| many vears well known to the negroes of the estate, delayed the detach- 
{ment from marching. and accompanied by Mr. Tharp, a neighbouring 
| proprietor, proceeded to the estate, in the hope, by bis influence, te pre- 
| vail on the negroesto return to theirduty. He found the negroes assem- 
bled ia groups about the buildings on the estate, and was informed that 
| the senior book-keeper had suffered ill-treatment, and that his life had 
| been threatened. He endeavoured to expdstulate with the negroes, tel- 
ling them he came as their friend, and asked them to listen to him; they 
would vot, however, suffer him to approach them, and walked off; and 
finding all bis endexvours to restore order ineffectual, he left them. 
Soon after, a party of fifty men of the militia arrived, when almost eve- 
ry negro on the estate disappeared. The next day they began to return, 
and when Col. Lawson wrote his dispatch, the principal offenders only, 
amounting to six persons, were absent. This conduct of the negroes on 
| Salt Spring Estate, and information which the Magistrates hed received, 
that the negroes on other estates would not return to work after New 
Year's Day, induced the Magistrates assembled at Montego Bay to for- 
ward a requisition to Major Pennefather, commanding the 22d Regiment, 
at Falmouth, to ordera detachment to march to that town, which Maj. 
Pennefather immediately complied with. On the following day I re- 
ceived an application from certain Magistrates and inhabitants of the pe- 
ris of Portland, desiring that a vessel of war might be ordered to Port 
Antonio, on account of some unpleasant rumours which bad reached 
| them of discontent among:t the slaves in that querter. 

Being in Kingston when these accounts arrived, I immediately com- 
municated the information I had received to Sir Willoughby Cotton 
Lapplied to Commodore Farquhar for a ship of wer to proceed to the 
port of Port Antonio, and, as a precautionary measure, I also recom- 
mended that ships of war sliould be dispatched to Montego Bay and 
Black River, which Commodore Farquhar, with bis usual promptitude 
and attention, immediately complied with. I directed circulars to be 
addressed to custodes of parishes, inclosing the King’s Proclamation, 
and also letters to be written to the Mejor-Generals of the Militie, co- 
piesof which (Nos. 1 and 2) [ inclose. 

On the morning of Ihe 23th L received a dispatch from the Custos of 
‘Trelawny (No. 3,) inclosing one forwardec'to hiin by Colonel Lawson 
(No. 4,) containing certain affidavits, copies of which (No. 5 and 6,) I 
herewith inclose, acd further stating, that he considered the information 
they contained so convicting of impending danger, that he had deter- 
mined to assemble the whole strength of bis regiment, and referring to 
me for further instructions. From Mr, M‘Donald, the Custos of Tre- 
lawny,L also learned that he deeply regretted to find a strong spirit 
of insubordination amongst the slaves. That, on the 23d instant, the 
thrash-houses on York Estate, in Trelawny, bad been purposely burnt 
| down, and that the attorney who lives on the property, was strongly 
| impressed with the idea that they intended to burn the rest of the works. 

One company of militia was ordered to proceed to this estate, but be- 
| fore they arrived, the negroes had cut down the plantain-walk belonging 
to the overseer, and buth men and women had fled. 

It happened that I had convened a Council on the day I received this 
| dispatch, for the purpose of enabling me to form regulations of quaran- 

tine, should such a measure become necessary, by which means an op- 
portunity was afforded me of cenferring personally with Sir Willoughby 
Cotton, who came from Kingston for the purpose of attending the Coun- 
cil; and being fully satisfied, from the information I had received, that 
nothing but prompt and decided measures would arrest the spirit of in- 
| subordination which prevailed so generally in the parishes of St. James 
and Trelawny, I strongly recommended Sir Willoughby Cotton to pro- 
ceed to Montego Bay with as little delay as possible, taking with him 
such an amount of force es he might deem expedient, anticipating that 
his immediate presence would produce the most favourable effect. Sir 
W. Cotton readily acquiesced in my proposal, and the following day he 
| embarked on board his Majesty's ship Sparrowhawk, with two compa- 
nies of the 84th Regiment. 


On Thursday, the 2%b, 1 received various dispatches by post, the sub- 
| stance of which I enclose (No 7), which Llost no time in communicating 
| to Sir Witlonghby Cotton, and immediately issued the accompanying 
|M. G.O.(No. 8). On the same day, at 5 P.M. dispatches arrived by ex- 

press, containing still more alarming accounts of the state of the country. 
The work of destruction had begun, and fires had been seen, both in St. 
James’s and Trelawny, to blaze the preceding night, in various directions. 
The Custos of Trelawny stated that, in bis opinien, nine tenths of the 
slave-population had refused to turn out to work ; and Colonel Lawson, 
| instead of being able to oppose these excesses, had drawn in his regi- 
| ment to Montego Bay, and even there appeared to feel apprehension, 
acting only on the defensive. Not waiting to detail this information ina 
letter to Sir Willoughby Cotton, who, on account of the regular winds 
which prevail in this latitade, could not leave Port Royal until the fol- 
lowing morning, I immediately dispatched Captain Ramsay, 77th regi- 
ment, my Militasy Secretary, on board the Sparrowhawk, with the let- 
ters I had received, not doubting that, on their perusal, Sir Willoughby 
Cotton would deem it advisable to order a stronger force to follow him. 
By this means also, communicated to Sir Willoughby Cotton my in- 
tention to convene a Council of War, according to the 50th George III. 
ch. 17, cl. 74, on the following day, for the purpose of submitting to 
them such information as I possessed on the stateof the country, inorder 
} to obtain their opinion on the necessity of teclaring martial law, Tho 
next morning (the 30th) Sir Willoughby Cotton, with the detachment, 
embarked on board the Sparrowhawk, sailed from Port Royal to Mon- 
teco Bey. and on the following morning, his Majesty's ship Blanche, 








.| Commodore Farquhar, proceeded on the same destination, conveying 


three hundred men from the 33d and 84th regiments and sixteen artil- 
lery soldiers, with two eight field-pieces and rockets, &c 

{ did not come to the resolution of assembling a Council of war, for 
the purpose before stated, until I had thoroughly satisfied my mind that 
the immediate exigency admitted no middle measures; that more than 
any thing else, it would remove an impression, which had been made on 
the minds of the slaves, that the executive Government and the King’s 
troops would not oppose them. That speedy example, however greatly 
I must regret and deplore the necessity of resorting too it, could alone 
stav the destruction that had begun, and ultimately save a greater effusion 
of blood. and likewise that under martial law alone I could obtain com- 
plete control over the militia force, on whose services I must chiefly de- 
pend to pat down this rebellion. , 

By the 72d clause of the act above referred to, your Lordship will find 
the form directed for holding councils of war, and that no Council shall 
consist of less than 21 Members; on this oecasion 26 persons were pre 
sent. I communicated tothem such information as I possessed, and laid 


to discharge, in detailing to your} before them the letters had before transmitted by Ce ptain Ramsay to 


| Sir Willoughby Cotton, copies of which (9, 10, 11, 12 13 and 14) are 
inrlosed: and ‘in conformity with the unanimeus opinion of this nu- 
merous Council, on the 30th instant martial law was forthwith proc laim- 
ed. Notime wasthen lost in issuing general orders, directing the St 
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"s Western Regiment to assemble at Rio Bueno, the Clarendon 
Reciment on the eugfene of Trelawny, the Westmorland and Hanover 
Regimeuts on the confines of St. James, whereby | endeavoured to cut 


off all communication between the disturbed districts and other parts of | ugainted with the determination of the negroes not to work after New- 
the island with a force ready to act under Sir W. Cotton, on his arrival | Year's-day. 


ontego Bay. At the same time 1 addressed a 
yeh as to Sie Willoughby Cotton, a copy of which (No. 15) is herewith 
sed. 
ipossets arrived onthe 3ist December, from Maurice Jones, Esq. | 
Custds of the Parish of Portland, lhe north-east-extremity of the island, 
stating that the wegroes on three estates had refused to work, and had | 
betaken themselves to the woods. It is somewhat remarkable, that this 
same gentlewan, a few days previous, ca learning that a man-of-war, as, 
{ have before informed your Lordship, had sailed for Port Antonio, ap- 
ared to consider the application of the magistrates proceeded from ill- | 
‘ounded apprebension of the hostile dispusitiva of the negrecs in that 
quarter, although he was not ignorant that some excitement remained 
ia the minds of the negroes about their being made free, expressed bis | 
regret that such a precaution had been adopted, stating that he never | 
considered the negroes in that neighbourhood to be more peaceable and | 
contented. Inthe course of the night a dispatch arrived from General 
Robertson by which it appeared that the depredations committed by the 
negroes in the Parish of St. James had extended along the great river | 
towards the parish of Saint Elizabeth, and that the estate of Ipswich 
had been threatened. The officer commanding the Westmorland Re- | 
giment had posted two companies at an estate called Haddo, and orders | 
were given for the Saint Elizabeth's Regiment to hold themselves in | 
immediate readiness. Further accounts from General Robertson in- | 
formed me that “ the rebels were ob yearns | in the direction of Ipswich 
and New Savannah, and that he had moved a large body of mento op- 
posethem.” ‘The following day he communicated to me the destruction 
of Ipswich estate, with several others, and thus concludes;—*“ | amo 
opinion that all the force in my district is unequal to seppress the incen- | 
diarism and destruction, without the co-operation of regular troops.” | 


Atthis time Gen. Robertson was not awere that Sir Willoughby Cotton | , 


bad proceeded with aforce of treops of the line to Montego Bay. Fifty 
men of the 77th Regiment, under the command of Major John Wilson, 
with a supply of arms and ammunition, were embarked on beard his 
Majesty's ship Rose, and proceeded, on the 3d instant, to Black River. 
On the 3d Jenuary [received another dispatch from Gen. Robertson, 
inclosing the deposition of an overseer, who bad been eight days a pri- 
soner of the rebels. A copy of this documentand of Gen. Robertson's 
dispatches (Nos. 16, 17, and 18,) are also icclosed. The loss which the 
rebel negroes sustained at Ginger-hill L have every reason to hope may 
check the depredations comwmitted in that district. But [thought it 
proper toissue the accompanying proclamation (Ne. 19.) 

On the 3d instant, I received a dispatch from Sir Willoughby Cotton, 
informing me of his arrivai at Montego Bay, as well as the troops em- 
barked on board his Majesty's ship Blanche. I shall not curtail the im- 
pression the Major-General has transmitied to me by making extracts 
from his dispatch; I therefure inclose it (Nos. 20, 21, 22, and 23). 

On the morning of the 4th, I received unfavourable accounts from 
Portiand, especially from Mr. Panton, a Magistrate and proprietor in 
that parish, whose letter (No. 24) I inclose. Mr. Panton appears to have 
laboured under feelings ef much alarm. I had, however, anticipated 
the necessity of checking any insubordination which might appear in 
that quarter, having assembled the Portland, St. George, and St Tho- 
mas-in-the East regiments of militia before his letter arrived. Forty men 
also of the 77th had been conveyed in the boats of the Champion from 
Port Antonio to Mancbioneal, under the command of Captain Buchan ; 





vate communi-| August, | have now the honour to inc 





the Mayor of Kingston and the Custes of St. Mary, from whence I have 
no doult a supply, it not already, will be quickly sent. 


| tion of the Irish capital to bis Majesty, at the Levee on the 22d of Fed. 


Sir W. Cotton expresses his astonishment [| bad not been made ac- | Teee poke the sentiments, feelings, and fears of the Protestant 


Referring your aye to my dispatch of the 4th of | 

ose copies of two letters (Nos. 31 
and 32), dated the 29th and 30th of July, nddressed to custudes of parish. | 
es. from none of whom I received uccatistactory accounts, vor has any | 
complaint reached me of insabordination amongst the slaves, or any dis-, 
position to insurrection, although the Members of Assembly, from all 
parte of the island, had only separated, on adjournment, fram the seat of 
Governmant on the eve of the insurrection. 

I sead your Lordship the copy of » letter (B, No. 33.) L have this day 
received from Commodore Farquhar, ond it is only due to that oficer 
te declare that, in all my communications with bim, he hes always 
afforded me the most active assistance and support in promoting the good 
of the public service. When it is considered how short a time Sie Wil 
lohghby Cotton has been in the disturbed district, itis astonisning what 
effect kis presence aud example Lave produced in the minds of the insnr- 
gent slaves, whilst the promptitude and decision of bis operatic ms, and 
the exemplary punishment he felt himself compelled to indict on the, 
most atrocious offenders, have convinced the great mass of the slave pop- | 
ulation that all further resistance is unavailing; and the colony must 
ever acknowledge the importance and value of his services. 

Were I to indulge my own personal feelings, 1 might express myself 
ina manner etrongly indicating the consolation and relief | Lave derived 
from his energy, and at the same time discretion; but in bestowing my 
humble meed of praise on an officer of such distinction, I fear that 1, 
should render myself liable to a charge of presumption, in attempting to 
addanything to a reputation standing on such high ground as that of Sir, 
I have, &c. 
(Signed) 
Right Honourable Viscount Goderieh, &c. 


Willoughby Cotton. 
BELMORE j 


Exchange at New York on London 60 days A 104 per ent. 





—— 


UNE ALBION. | 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, APRIL, 7, 1832 


By the Caledonia we have our regelar files to the 29th of Feb. 
The most striking item of intelligence by this vesssel is the pretended | 
discovery of a deepaend secret plot to defeat the Reform Br! The} 


retted out this intrigue between the Tories—the Die-hards as they are 
now called—and certain “ trattors"’ to “ the Bill." [tis affirmed that a 


paign, has been discovered, the substance of which, though certainly 
not language, has been published. The reader will find it on the pre- | 
ceding page. The plan seems a good one for the oliject in view; 
but the important part of the matter is, that a Noble Duke bere- 
tofore in favour of reform has come over to the tory pian, and) 
signed an obligation to support it. This individual is the Duke of | 
Portland. A Lord G. B 
been the active agent in procuring the signatures. 





This second | 
individual is, we apprehend, Lord George Bentinck. A part of 





and to Colonel M'Leod, also in the absence of Sir Willoughby Cotton, 
Commander at Kingston, had ordered Captain Tathwell, with thirty men 
of the 33d regiment, embarked on board of his Majesty's ship Hyacinth, 
to proceed to Morant Bay, and from thence to march through a popu- 
lous, and as yet tranquil, district, where, however, the St. Thomas-in- 
the-East regiment were assemb!ed, to Manchioneal. 

The appearance of this force will, Ltrust, be sufficient to check an 


the tactics, it seems, was to be tried on the 25th of Feb., when the Mer- 
quess of Chandos’ motion against additional Members for the metro 
polis, as provided for in the Bill, was discussed. It is impossible to say 
what would have been the result of the debate on the 28th, if the plot 
as it is called, had not been discovered and exposed. 





- - . y 
disposition to revolt inthat quarter. It is obvious, however, from all the | 


information that has been received, that the negroes bad been impressed | 


with a general and firm belief that after Christmas they were to be free. } 


They will have much to answer for who have deluded these unfortunate 
people into expectations which have Jed to such scenes of devastation | 
and ruin, and which now recoiling on themselves, numbers must expiate 
by their death. My chief intention, therefore, is directed to maintain 
good order, where quiet still remains, to protect the well-disposed, and 
to be always prepared to assemble a strong disposable force, ready to} 
act on the first appearance of insubordination. 

To give greater efficiency in the direction of all military affairs in this 
part of the island, I have given Colonel Macleod, Deputy Adjutant-Ge- | 
neral on the Staffin this Island, the rank of Lieutenant-General of Mili- | 
tia, whereby | obtain the assistance of an able and experienced officer, | 
and extended his command over the militia, as well as over the troops of 
the line. 

[also received dispatches from Montego Bay, dated 3d instant, (No. | 
25). Lhave the honour to inclose a copy of one from Sir Willoughby | 








Cotton, whereby it appears, that the burnings still continued to be exe- | 
cuted in concert, by signal from the heights. That the leaders who had 
suffered the day preceding, bad all declared that they had been told by | 
white people that they were to be free at Christmas, and that by these | 
people the plan of insurrection had been arranged. ‘That, in concur- 
rence with the custos of the parish (Mr. Barrett), prisoners to the amount 
of one hundred, not exactly implicated as incendiaries, with the woman, 
had been dismissed into the country with copies of the Proclamation be- 
fore alluded to, numbered 21. 

A dispetch was also received from the custos of St. James, of which 
I inclose an extract (No. 26.) He speaks hi rhly of the conduct of the 
Militin; but, L lemeut to say, adds to the list of destruction contained in 
list numbered 23, intimating the number of plantations and settlements 
destroyed to the amount of one bundred 

From Morant Bay I received a letter from Colonel Delpratt, inclosing 
a dispatch from Lieat.-Colonel M‘Cornock, of the St. Thowas-in-the- 
East Regiment, containing nothing of sufficient importance here to no 
tice, but by which [ collected this important fact, that although the ne- 
groes on some estates had refused to work, no ect of destruction had 
been committed in that quarter, with the exception of a trash-house, 
which had been barned, but not ascertained to have been destroyed by 
design; atany othertime the information would have been sufficient to | 
have created great uneasiness in my mind. but now, contrasting it with 
what is passing in the west end of the island, I regarded it as rather 
satisfactory. 

On the 5th I received farther accounts from Sir Willoughby Cotton, 
dated the 4th (No. 27,) andl am bh ippy to say their conte nts began to 
wear a more satistactory appearance. The active measures be had 
adopted, together with the Proclamation be cause I, 
serves, 


lto be issue he ob 
‘ had produced an extraordinary effect; the negroes were 
coming ia fast, and a communication opened to Maroon Town: the loss 
the negroes had sustained created a strong panic, anda movement which 
the Major-General proposed to make the following day, he imagined 
would stop any further depredations in that neig! bourhood. By the 
same express a letter arrived from the custos of Trelawny, a copy of 
which (No. 25) is enclosed. [should hardly think it necessary to trans- 
mita copy of this letter from the custos to your Lordship, did it not refer 
to a person of the name of Box, who, I am informed, is a missionary 
trom the Baptist Society, and who has since been reported in custody in 
this town. Ihave caused his removal to Falmouth to be delayed, and 
have directed a letter to be written to the Custos. ac py of which (No 
29) l enclose. I'am as yet unacquainted with the charge on which 
orders were issued for his apprehension at Falmouth; but the informa- 
tion received from the Custos renders it, at all events. necessary that be 
should be for the present detained; motives, however, of pradenc eand 
humanity caused me te interpose a delay in hurrying him to trial at« 
moment when so great excitement must necessarily prevail. 


adispatch from Sir W. Cotton, dated Montego Bay, Jan. 5.ten A.M 

with still more favourable eecounts, a copy of which (No. 30) I enclose 
Tranquility. he states, is fast returning in the adjoining neighbourheod, 
and the negroes coming in from all directions, desiring to avail (hem- 
selve of the promise of pardon offered in the proclamation 
to Lucas and Maroontowna were open, and many proprietors and attor- 
neys proceeding to visit their estetes. Provisions, be states, are scarce ; 
bul being informed of that yesterday, I caused letters to be written to 


guage the unconstitutionality of creating Peers. This is 


The road | 


peint was hotly contested, and notwithstanding the Ministers were ap- 
prized of their danger, and fully prepared to meet it, they could caly ob 
tain a majority of 80 out of 550 Members who were present. We have 


seen the names of 21, who usually vote with the Cabinet, but who, 
on this eccasion voted with the ‘‘die-hards’—among them were 
Lord Sandon, the member for Liverpool, Mr. Agnew, Lord George 


fection to a greater or less extent does exist. The Bill of course, 
will pass the Honse of Commons in ils present state, and probably reach 


| 
Bentinck &c. &c. All this would certainly lead us to suspect that de- | 
} 


the House of Lords about the middle of March. Its fate in the latter 
place is most doubtful without a large addition to the peerage; but 
on this point, the ministers are as silent as the grave, and no man out of 
the Cabinet knows what course will be pursued. It is now bodly af 
firmed bythe Times, that Lord Grey carries a list of names and a carte 


| blanche from the King, to make them Peers atany moment, in his pocket, 


The hitch is supposed to be with his Lordship, who hesitates to defile his 
order and immolate the glorious constitution of his country. 

The Cholera continues to make slow progress in London, and has at 
last reached St. Giles’s. The total number of cases is 104, out of which 
there have been 69 deaths. The appearance of the disorder at Chelsea 
and Limehouse, Lambeth and St. Giles’s, at one and the sume time, or 
nearly so, has shown the difficulty of attributing its propagation to con- 
tagion, and we begin to hope that the eyes of the people are opened upon 
this subject. His Majesty's Government, we rejoice to say, have or- 
dered the discontinuance of the quarantine restrictions between one part 
of the Kingdom and another, and we hope they will, ere long, modify 
their regulations as respects foreign nations, which have been found to 
press so injuriously on the commerce of the action. 

We have copied an article from the Londou Morning Herald, a paper 
strongly in favour of Keform, objecting to, and urging in powerful lan 


an important 


fact, particularly when we recollect that the same paper was the first to | 


denounce the Political Unions, and which in defiance of all the “ thun 
dering’ of the Times, happily succeded in opening the eyes of his Ma- 
jesty’s Goveroment, as well as those of the people at large, to # just 
cease of the danger of such illegal bodies. The articles which we 
quoted at the time from the Heraid must be well recoliceted by our 
readers, and we therefore urge the perusal of the present article from the 
same source. 

The debate in the House of Lords 


page, shows the temper and feelings of the opposition in that assembly 


which will be found on the last 


It was a sharp affair certainly, between Lord Grey aud the Duke of Wei- 
lington. Webhave no doubt the Premier felt all the regret he e1- 
pressed at the outrageous attacks of the mob on the Duke's property ; 
but the sad spectacle of the hero's house—barricaded and boarded up— 
offers av indifferent commentary on the energies of the Government, 

As admirers of Lord Plunkett, the present Lord Chancellor of Ire- 
land, we regret to-hear him so ofien ace used of avarice. On receiving 
the sppointment of Irish Chancellor under Earl Grey, he claimed the 
nomination of the Secretary to tke Master of Rolls. and named a 
relative, his son we believe, to the situation. But as this relative was 


ome ; , | # minor, a person of the name of Long was appointed to so the duties 
This morning, the 6th instant, I have had the satisfaction to receive | 


of the office at a salary of £500 a year, while the residue of that salary, 
£1500, was received by the minor or his guardian. The Master of the 


Rolls resisted the right uf this appointment, and the subject was brought | 


| party in Ireland at the present awful crisis. That party, it is well known, 


imagine that the government of Ireland is not impartially administered 
by the present Ministry, and entertain the most fearful forebodings af 
the effvets likely to ensue from the present predominancy of the Catho- 
lies. The reply of the King, which we subjoin, and which of course 


must be regarded as the net of the Ministers, is not perhaps altogether 
welladapied to dissipate those fears : 


His Mejesty's enswer to the address from the Corporation of Dublin, 
sented at the toe Feb. 22, 1832. . tg 

“Thave heard with deep regret the sentiments expressed in the Ad- 
dress which has now been presented to me. 

“ T shall always be ready to listen to representations of such gtievan- 
ers as nay appear to any of my subjectsto give them just cause of com- 
jlaint ; and to afford redress to the utuost of my power. Lo this wish I 
am firmly persoaded that Lonly share the benevolent feelings which pre- 
vail in my pertiament. On their wisdom and equity, and on the integrity 
of my constitutional advisers, I rely with a confidence, which forbids me 
to suspect (hat they cen ever be induced to expose any portion of my 
subjects to injury and injustice. 

* Neither was it necessary to claim from me © a vigorous and impartial 
administration of the laws and equal protection for all classes of my sub- 
jects” These have been, from the periodof my accession to the Throne, 
wud ever will be, the constant and unceasing objects of my Government. 

The affeirs of the Netherlands remain in the same position, The 


French troops for Italy have not sailed, and there is some reason to sup- 


| pose that the expedition will be abandoned. There is no farther intelli- 


gence from Don Pedro 





The burst of patriotic feeling at York and throughout Upper Canada, 
is ost remarkable, as well as gratifying. We shall endeavour to copy 
some of the accounts neat week. 


The official dispatch from Earl Belmore, gives a connected history of 


| the late insurrection in Jamaica—we shall presenta few more of the do- 


cuments nest week. 


The Harpers have just published Mr. Macfarlane's Romance of Italy, 
intwo vols. We have already made eatracts from this work sufficient 
to prove the entertaing nature of its contents. The history of no coun- 
try offers finer materials for such a work than Taly, during the middle 





Times, it will be seen by our extracts, claims the merit of baying fer ages. 


The same indefatigable publishers have also put forth a new edition 
(being the tenth,) of the well known letters of the “ Brittish Spy;" to 


certain letter, written by Lord Harrowby, laying down the plan of cam-! \) hich is appended @ biographical sketch of their celebrated author, Mr. 


Wirt, An engraved likeness of Mr. Wirt, by Longacre, accompanies 
the work. 


We have great pleasnre in stating that Mr. Maywood will shortly ap- 


—_—_—_— 


| pear at the Park Theatre, where he has been engaged for six nights. 
| He will open in the play of Mernani, and we doubt not, his friends and 


the public will give him a cordial welcome 


Mr. Sinclair had a brilliant benefit last uight at the Park; he proceeds 


it appears, who is also a reformer, has! immediately to Boston, where he will appear with Miss Haghes. 


We are much obliged to our correspondent for the following article oa 
the forthcoming opera atthe Park.— 


The White Lady.—According to promise, we lay before our readers ® 
short account of the opera in preparation at the Park theatre The name 
of Boleldieu, in the estimation of musicians, stands on a per with the 
greatest composers of the nge. The French, whose sanguine, tempera- 
ment, and nationality, lead them often to the verge of error, do not 


Bat as it was, the } seruple to prefer Adrien Boicldien of Rouen, in Normendy. to Rossini 


and Weber. How often bave we among thousands of visitors to the 
French dominions, witnessed the cries and exclamations of applause, 
produced by a few words in eompliment to this author, introduced ina 
well known operetto. After enumerating the most reuvnowned Italian 
harmonists of the past and present time, it would be difficult to deseribe 
the perfect air of self-gratulation with whieh the actor pronounces the 
vords—Mais; nows avons un Boieldicu—instantly “the many rend the 
air with vast applanse.” And if the stranger be not impressed with 
the belief that Boieldieu isthe greatest musician the world ever pro- 
duced, he is sure to feel that the French are perfectly certain of the fact, 
However, we fully admit his great merit, and Bishop, who has adap- 
ted ov of his best compositions to the English singe, entitles him 


j\the Mozart of France. Rossini, too. who lives inhabits of close inti- 


| hetween the opera and the novel 


| before Parliament, and discussed on the 23d of February. Mr. Hume | 


and Mr. O'Connell opposed Lord Plunkett's cleim but the Ministry 


| supported it, and the poist was at last carried by a majority of four. | scribers. REU 


The Lord Mayor of Dublin presented address from the Corpers- | 


macy with Lim, issaid to be in the habit of shewing bim manuscripts, 
and taking bis opinion of their merits. Boildieu ls remarkable for great 
equality of writing having once adopted an idea, be pursues it through- 
out the drama, which he sets to music with extraordinary tact and fideli- 
ty; he writes seldom, and never puts forth a work without mature 
deliberation Hence his operas have a finish throughout seldom 
found in the works of other authors—and whether his subjeet be 
oriental as in Le Calife; whether be treats of the Ancient Melodies, the 
Provencal, patticulerly of his native France, asin Jean de Paris, and Le 
Nouveau Siegneur du Village, he is equally happy. La Dame Blanche 
the White Lady » the opera now in preparation atthe Park Theatre. 
It is generally allowed to be his chef-d'@unre, nnd the delightful way in 
which he hes made use of varions old Scotch Airs, and the masterly 
hand with which he nas adapted that, in particular, known to us as Ro- 
bin Adair, proves at onee that his taste is of the most refined natare, 
and that he duly appreciates the native melodies of the British Isles, 
The subject chosen by Boieldien, isfrom Sir Walter Scott, and the Mo- 
nastery furnishes the idea of a White Lady, though in no other instance, 
unless thotthe Castle of Avenel is mentioned, isthere much similarity 
The translation of the chief part of 
ard Poyne, as produced at Covent 
hut it is, we are given to understand, not materialiy 
altered he whole of the muse is preserved, with the exception of two 
or three pieces not ealeulated for translation, and the place of whieh is 
capplied from Rossini and Auber. The White Spirit is introduced 
from the haunted well in propria persona, sided by flags fairies and fine 
scenery Asthe Harp isa most prominent instrument in Boieldieu’s 
score Master Trust, a pupil of Bochss, has been engaged for that de 
partment, and weare given to understand that neither paint nor ex- 
pense will be spared to produce the opera with extraordinary ecdt 
— > - 

4 memorial ly certain quaker subjects 
and residents of Great Uritain, was presented to the lente of Repre- 
seniativeson Monday last by Mr. Mercer, of Ve., praying Congress to 
nidthe American Colonization Society This memorial, although at 
first referred without much consideration to a committee, was subse- 
quently after a warm debate withdrawn by Mr Mercer. The grounds 
on which it was very properly as it seemsto us objected to, were that 
foreigners should not be eneournged to interfere in matters thet concern 
us—lenst of all, on ) delicate as those connected with slavery 
the South isalways very sensitive, and sometimes ab- 


the Drama is from the pen of Hos 
Garden Theatre 


British Memorial to Congress 


neations « 
On sachs questions 
surd; for example, on thie occasion Mr. Blair, of South Carolina, talked 
thus 

“ He could tell gentlemen, that when they mov ed that question te- 
riousiy, they from the South would meet it elsewhere It would not 
he dispute din that House, bat in the open field, where powder and 
cannon would be their orators, and their arguments lead and stec!.""— 
New York American, April 6 


Y state { the late Mre. Catharine W ilaunson, deceased. — Al! persons indebted 
Dp to the estate of Mra, Catharine Wilkinson deceased, late of No. M4. Vesey 
Street are requested to make payment thereof to the subscriber; and all prreons 
having claims thereon, will please send in their accounts. 

THOMAS DIXON, Executor, 54 Pme Street. ‘ 
sT. GEORGE'S SOCIETY.—A Quarterly Meeting ol the St. George's 
’ Society of New York will be held at the Bank Coffee Hover, on the 1 a 
April at 6 o'clock P. M., for the election of new Members and other business, 
{March 31} Wm. DAWSON, See'ry. 


TPVAE Heirs of Gilbert Pinkney (supposed to reside in the State of New 
York), are hereby notified thet they will receive thew shares of the estate 
of the late David Pinkney, of Yarmouth, Nova Scotia, by applying to the oub- 
GEN CLEMENTS, | Administrators of the estate 
JOHN PINKNEY, Juor. of the late David Pimkaey. 
Yermeotd, MN. &. Jan. i, 1633—Mar.3.-3m. 
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ring.] ‘There 
appened after- 
might be at least ex- 


soyonnce of this ct Maing walend eG onte 


wards? ‘his great agitator, on whom it certain 


ALTERCATION OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON | pected that Government, if not inclined to countenance agitation, would 


AND EARL GREY. 
House of Lords, Feb. 27. 


not shower the favours of the Crown--this agitator received the greatest 
favour that any gentleman of the bar ever received: and this at the 


The Duke of BUCKINGHAM asked the Noble Earl (Grey,) when| hands of Government, at the hands, 1 may say, of the Noble Earl bim- 
he meant to bring forward his measure for the settlemcot of the Irish | self. [Cheers.] He received a patent of precedence, which placed him 


next to the Attorney-General, and placed him above a gentleman who 


? 
Thal GREY said the measure wasin an advanced state but could not | had himself been an Attorney-General. [Cheers.] My Lords, if this 


his Noble Colleagues. If he understood the Noble Duke, bis Noble 
Friend had termed the declarations ot his opponents as “the whispering 
of a faction."’ Now wasit likely that Noble Lords, whether in or out of 
office, would restrain themselves, when speaking of the opinions of those 
from whom they had just sustained a violent political attack, to a desig. 
nation less strong than “the palsperings of a faction?” But then the 
Noble Duke stated, that there had been a public meeting in the Regent's 
Park, at which two Members of his Majesty’s Government attended— 


Government could be responsible for the conduct of all its friends ! 


%oe immediately brought forward. 1t should originate in tie othes House, 
-and he could assure the Noble Duke it would be introduced with the least 
mene delay. He denied that the agitation of the tithe question had 

made worse by the discussions in that House! and as to delay, it 
was no matter of reproach to the existing Ministry that they had not 
deen able to settle in one yeara question which had been under conside- 
«ation for many and many years, and which no Ministry had ever yet 
Been able to bring to a satisfactory conclusion. He agreed with the 
Noble Duke as to the necessity of preserving the peace in Ireland, for 
apon that the peace of the empire did in a great measure depend. But 
he trusted that the measure to be proposed would be found conducive 
‘to the peace of the country, and that it would preserve the interests of 
athe Church, by placing them upon a satisfactory foundation. 

The Duke of WELLINGTON said, my Lords, { have not badan op- 
portunity, or perhaps I should rather say I have avoided the opportunity, 
of saying one word on tithes since they have been first discussed before 
your Lordships. [had an objection to doing so until the Noble Earl 
should have brought forward bis promised measure, which was to origi- 
mate on the report of the committee, established, they stated, upon the 
recommendation of his Majesty. But when I heard that difficulties had 
for along period existed, and that no measure was adopted to remove 

‘them by any preceding Cabinets, and having been in that very Cabinet 
to which the Noble Earl succeeded, I felt that I could not sit by and lis- 
ten to what the Noble Earl had stated without giving a direct contradic- 
tion toit. My Lords, until the period when the Noble Earl took on him- 
self the conduct of his Majesty's affairs, we had never heard of tithes 
‘from the moment that the tithe composition act was putin force. This 
act, my Lords, was brought in by a Right Llonourable Colleague and 
Friend of mine; and I say that it did put an end to almost all disturbance 
apon the subject of tithes in Ireland. Two-thirds of the livings in that 
«country were under the tithe composition act. Well, then,my Lords, 
what is the cause of the present state of the tithe question? We hive 
already considered—first, his Majesty's reference to the subjectin his 
speech from the throne, and next, that this House is not to be called 
apon to adopt a measure upon the responsibility of Ministers; and now 
we find that we are to entertain the question with a view to the furma- 
dion of anew system. My Lords, what is the cause of this?’ My Lords, 
the cause is the encouragement waich has been given to agitators to dis- 
turb the country. [Loud cheers.] [can tell the Noble Earl, that so 
jong as encouragement is given to agitators, you may double and treble 
‘the regular army in Ireland—you may heap measure of severity upon 
measure of severity—but you will not succeed in putting down agita- 
tion upon this question, or upon any of the others which may follow 
it. My Lords, we talk of a question of property. A Noble Lord, the 
other night, in discussing the question of tithes, ebserved, the peopie of 
Sreland are ready to pay that for which they receive value, to pay their 
reut, and to pay all the taxes on the}land, and that they wished not to de 
ive any man of his property. Isay, then, My Lords, is any property 
held so sacred by our lawas tithes? In the first place the King is sworn 
—his Majesty was sworn « few months ago, to protect the property and 
“oe of the clergy—[Cheers}]—above all classes of men.—{ Cheers. } 
i desire also to bring to your Lordships’ recollection that in two recent 
acts of Parliament, in which we conferred notable advantages on the 








Dissenters from the Church of Er stand, we endeavoured, as far as we 
might by oaths, to secure the property ofthe Church. If any principle, 
indeed, car secure property to any portion of his Majesty's subjects, the 
property of the church ought to be safe. [Cheers.} It is a principle of 
the constitution that tithes, above all other property, should be secured 
te the owner. [Hear, hear.}] In stating this thus strongly, I am well 
aware that difficulties do now: surround this question in Ireland. 
And I was ready, andfam ready, to sapport any fair proposition 
‘Of the Noble Earl, to prevent any disturbance, and not only to sup- 
ress it myself, but to use every influence J may be supposed to possess, 
to prevent opposition to it. [Hear, bear.] But [ cannct bear that we 
should be accused of having done nothing in this matter, when the fact 
4s, that we did every thing in our power to pacify the country, and put 
an end to that question which we are indirectly accused of bringing on 
by the Noble Earl. [Loud cheers. ] ~ 
Earl GREY said, he would be at all times most grateful to the Noble 
Duke for his support to any measure ; but he only hoped that the spirit 
Wa which it was given would be different, and that it would be extended 
in a very different temper, because he did not think any thing had fallen 
from him calculated to provoke the strong feeling displayed by the No- 
ble Duke.—[ Hear, hear.] The Noble Duke said that he (Earl Grey) 
bad brought an accusation against him as head of the late Cabinet; he 
had no such intention. ‘The difficulties respectiog the tithe question 
had been lon 

Cabinet had fo 


not considered it necessary to allude to the tithe composition act. But 
before his Administration came into office, it was felt (hat act was not 
operating so beneficially as might have been expected. Much inconve- 
nience had arisen from the want of compulsory clause, and disturbance 
had in consequence occurred. [le admitted that it had hecome more 
ayte and systematic since Nov. 1830; but he repeated tliat the causes 
had been Jong accumulating, and that the Administration had nothing to 
Go with it. The Learned and Venerable Earl (Eldon) might shake his 
head as much as he pleased, and endeavour to lay the weight upon the 
Government, but he (Lord Grey) felt they were guiltless of it. Before 
the Noble Duke or himself were born, the question of tithes had agitated 
the country, and at various periods occupied the attention and consider- 
ation of various Statesmen. The various acts of Parliament on the 
subject showed how constantly the question had been discussed. As to 
their conduct in Ireland, he had only to say, that they had always inter- 


saw that it was advisable sv to do: but in some cases they had avoided 
the application of force, because they saw it would be useless. They 
found that it was necessary to lookto a new state of things, and toa 
~ehange of system, to preserve that preperty on which the Noble Duke 
had declaimed, and the rights of which he had never disputed. He felt 
that if a violation of the right of property were permitted in one instance, 
it would lead to more. [Hear,] On that principle was his conduet 
founded. The Noble Duke had said that he (Lord G.) might double 
and treble the regular army, 


Government continued to encourage agitation. [Cheers.] ‘This wasa 
serious charge, directed against the Government of the country. 
[Cheers.] [t wasin effect, that by their measures and conduct they 
were encouraging agitation against the public peace. [Cheers.] He 
thought he had a right to call upon the Noble Duke for a specification. 
{Cheers.] In what instance had the Government encouraged agitation ? 


(Hear, hear.] He contradicted the accusation of the Noble Duke as} Right Rev. Prelate. 


[No, no! Friends.) Friends! Hew was it possible that his a 
e 


is not holding out encouragement to agitation—or at least to the great | did not precisely recollect the circumstance to which the Noble Lord al- 
agitator, | know not what can be considered as holding out encourage-|luded. But the Noble Duke said, that the line of march which the peo- 
ment to any man, or, indeed, to any course of proceeding. It is not | ple were to take was pointed out in the Government papers. Did the 
only in this respect, or in Ireland, that [ consider agitation was encou- | Noble Duke mean the Gazette? There was no other Government pa- 
raged. Let us look to this country, and to what conclusion must we |per. His Majesty’s Government were very glad of all the support which 


come? The Noble Duke then proceeded to say that there were thou 


-| their friends in the Press gave them, but} they could not be expected to 


sands of instances to show that the agitation in the country had been en- | contradict every advertisement. [A laugh.] 


couraged by his Majesty’s Government and their supporters. What 


The Duke of WELLINGTON cxplained. In speaking of the persons 


else was the meaning of the friends of Government going to public meet- | who had attended the meeting in the Regent's Park, he had said that 
ings which had that object in view? What else was the meaning of the | they were persons in the confidence of his Majesty’s Government; one 
letter which had been written by the Noble Earl opposite in answer to | of them in office. [Cries of Name, name.] No, he would not name 
the address vi a political anion? What else was the meaning of two| them. With respect to the Honourable and Learned Gentleman on 
Hon. Gentlemen—one of them holding a place under his Majesty’s Go-| whom honours had been conferred by his Majesty's Government, it 
vernment, and the othera Member of the other House of Parliament, | seemed to be forgotten that that Gentleman had been prosecuted under 
collecting mobs in the Regent's Park and elsewhere, on the morrow of | an act existing at the time of the prosecution—that he had been convict- 
that memorable evening on which their Lordships had rejected the Par- | ed ef several offences against the lay—and that he was not sentenced to 
liamentary Reform Bill? What else was the meaning of publishing the | any punishment, merely because, in consequence of the dissolution of 
order for the lines of march which the various columns of the mob were | Parliament, the act under which he had been tried expired. ‘The No- 


to take down upon St. James’s, inthe Government newspapers? What I . I 
could be inferred from all this, but that Goverement was favourable to | way of professional honour. But in the case in question there were positive 
agitation? He did not mean to say that the Noble Earl opposite would | offences against the law, pronounced by a jury to be such, and sured from 

be glad to see his (the Duke of Wellington’s) or the house of any other | nishiment merely 
Noble Lord destroyed; but what he meant to say was, that at least the 


ble Viscount had said that political differences ought not to stand in the 


pu- 
by accident. 
Earl GREY expressed his satisfaction that the Noble Duke, with the 


negligence of that Noble Earl, and of his Colleagues, was the cause of | manliness which belonged to his character, had stated the ground of the 
the very serious agitation and disturbance that had occurred. He (the | heavy charge which he had brought against his Majesty’s Government. 


Duke of Wellington) felt this subject strongly. He felt that the coun- 


As to the facts alleged by the Noble Duke in support of this charge, he 


try was in a most dangerous state —he felt that his Majesty’s Government | (Earl rey might refer for an answer to them to what had fallen from 


had not only taken no measure to stop the existing agitation, but that | his Noble 


riend near him; but as there were some remarks personal to 


they had allowed a Lord of the household, and others of their support-| himself in the Noble Lord’s statement, it was of some consequence to 
ers, to go about and attend public meetings, to preach up agitation to the | him to say afew words on his own account. First, then, as to the first 


people. 








of the Noble Duke’s proofs of negligence—the explanation of the procla- 


The Earl of ELDON said that on the first topic that had been intro- ; mation act—he (Earl Grey) perfectly remembered the answer which he 
duced he would give no opinion until the various negotiations and the | had formetly given to the Noble Duke on the subject. It wasintended to 
public transactions in Europe respecting it had been concluded, except | bring in a new bill before the expiration of the act; and what prevented 
that it appeared to him that those who had been the most strenuous op- | it was the sudden and unexpected dissolution of Parliament. With that 
ponents of interference had now become its warmest allies. On what | Parliament the act expired; and according to the best legal opinions on 
was at present going on in this country and in Ireland, however, he beg- | the subject, the individual who had been prosecuted and convicted un- 
ced to be allowed to make a few observations. He would ask the Noble | der the act, could not bebrought up for judgment. Why his Majesty's 
Lords from Ireland who were now present, whether the powers of the | Government had not thought proper to propose the renewal of the act, 
common law (which he had been told was as great in Ireland as in Eng- | he would shortly state. In the first place, the sort of agitation which had 
land) had ever been put into execution in that country in order to pre- ! since prevailed in Ireland would in no degree be met by that act. His 
vent it from falling inte its present miserable state; and whether they | Majesty’s Government were in hopes, and in those hopes they had been 
did not conscientiously believe that to the non-execution of those powers | supporied by the Government of Ireland, that other and effective means 
that state was attributable? Let their Lordships look at what had been | might be devised for suppressing the existing agitation. Jn answer to 
passing in Ireland. He begged to know how it was that such shameful | the accusation (hat the common law had not been allowed to operate ir 
proceedings as had taken place in Ireland had been allowed to go on | any part of Ireland, he would refer to the county of Clare, to which a 
without any prosecutions having been instituted on the subject? He | Special Commission had been sent, and where persecutions had been in- 
would not presume to say that wo | were so; but if the speeches in the | stituted, and many persons convicted, some of whom had paid the forteit 

, 


Irish papers were really the speec 





es of the persons to whom a Noble | of their lives, and others had been transported. The corsequence of 
Duke had alluded, and of Mr. O'Connell, he had no hesitation in de-| this had been, that in that part of Ireland tranquillity bad 


e restored. 


claring that the Government of Ireland ought to be brought to the bar of | But then, it seemed, a strong proof was afforded of the disposition enter- 
that House, for not having applied the powers of the common law to | tained by his Majesty’s Government to encourage agitation in Ireland, 
punish those gross and shameful violations of the law. ‘Things were in | by the silk gown which had been given to Mr. O'Connell. This had 
such a situation that the question was neither more nor less that whether | been well answered by his Noble Friend. The Noble Duke, however, 


or not the Government of Ireland was to be allowed to exist? [Hear. 
hear, hear.] It was in trath much the same in thiscountry. It was idle | offences. But were there no precedents of honours conferred on indi- 
to believe that if the reform Bill, as it had been offered to their Lord-| viduals who had committed legal offences? Were there not the cases 
ships last session, had passed, their Lordships would have been long left | of Sir Richard Steele and Dean Swift?’ The fact was that there was no 
sitting in that House. ‘There was no man who had been more deeply | legal conviction; but even if there had been, that would not of necessity 
obliged to the father of the late Ktng—there was no man who had en- | exclude the individual from advantages to which be was entitled. But 
tertained a more devoted attachment to the late King—there was no man | he had not hesitation in avowing distinctly and fairly (for he was not 
who entertained a firmer sense of allegiance to bis present Majesty than 
himself; and he had feltithis duty distinctly to state, in the presence of | hoped Mr. O‘Cornell would have been brought to adopt a different line 
a brother of his present Majesty, thatif that reform Bill were to pass, | of conduct. 
the consequence of the agitation which the universal suffrage that it | 
would create must produce, would be, that in the course of ten years | tleman the honours to which his station in his profession justly entitled 
there would not be a single member of the House of Hanover on the 
throne. (Hear. ] He would now say afew words on the subject oftithesin | tatiom im saying, that in that expectation he had been grevously disap 
freland. Asto the advantage of the proposed commutation, he would | 
reserve himself until he saw the bill upon the subject before their Lord-| tage ‘they thought proper of this admission, but he did not repent 
But let it be considered how the subject had been introduced to | the step he iad taken. 

their notice. Ithad been introduced by tirades of all kinds against the | ent grounds. 
clergy of Ireland. Those attacks had been accompanied by similar at-| the slightest indisposition to resist those who wanted to destroy 
tacks on the lay impropriators. Inthe various petitions which had been | tithes in Ireland. 


ships. 





that description must be done away with. 


ments, and uttered by some of the same individuals. 


been attributed to them, they ought to have been prosecuted. 


posed speeches were inserted ought to bave been prosecuted. 


istence. 


tious opinion. 


hear.] 


government. 





faction ;’ 
thatthe King would do that which he (Lord Eldon) sincerely believed 
if the King did, he would destroy the constitution of the country. He 





said that the Honourable and Learned Gentleman had committed legal 





| one of those who wished to affect mystery in such matters) that be bad 


He had been disposed to try the effect of conciliation. He 
had hoped, that by conferring on the Honourable and Learned Gen- 


him, a salutary result might nave been obtained. He had no hesi- 
pointed. {Hear hear, hear.] Noble Lords might make what advan- 


The agitation was now placed on differ- 
He denied that his Majesty's Government had shown 


Vith respect to the ieiicrs which had been alluded 


presented to their Lordships, it had been declared that all property of | to, he could not believe that the Noble Duke could be seiiciis ip found- 


; He was an old man, and he | ing a heavy charge on letters which were merely answers to thanks, and 
accumulating, and what he said was, that no preceding | remembered forty years ago, in the years 1790, 1791, and 1792, when 


; und a mode of bringing them to a satisfactory conclasion. | the people were convulsed in a manner similar to that in which they 
He did not mean to say that no atlempt had been made; and he had! were convu!sed at present, reading speeches containing the same senti- 


which were carelessly, and perhaps imprudently, espressed. As to the 
speeches made at public meetings, they were made by friends over 
whom his Majesty's Government bad no controul. If the Noble Duke 


He begged to ask | read the papers which he called Government papers, he would see that 
the Noble and Learned Lord opposite, if there had been asingle prose- | they were not always conducted in the most friendly spirit towards the 
cution inffreland founded on any of the speeches to which he alluded? } Government or towards him (Earl Grey.) This was the amount of the 
If Mr. O’Conne!! and others had made such speeches as those which had | charges which the Noble Duke has produced, and this was the answer 


If they | that he gave to them—he had given no encouragement whatever to this 
had not made those speeches, then the publications in which those sup- | agitation. 


Hie must now make one or two observations upon what had 


He did | fallen from the Noble Earl, and though the Noble Duke might think that 
not believe that the Noble Earl supported all this agitation. On the 


contrary, he was persuaded that the Noble Earl was ashamed of its ex- 


what he was about to say was matter of accusation against the Noble 
Duke’s Government, he could assure them that it was not meant so. It 





But why had such yiolatiuns of the law been allowed to | was said that the things which had been the subject of notice by their 
| goon solong, without any legal notice of them? He repeated, that if | Lordships ought to be put down, 

the reform bill were passed, their Lordships would not long sitthere;| bad been in existence before they came into office. 
and what was nearest bis heart, if things continued to go on long as they | Union at Birmingiiam had been in existence since January, 1830; it had 
were going on at the present, the family which he hoped would have | produced a great excitement, and no measure had been taken to put it 


| remained on the throne would cease to reign. That was his conscien- | down. 
fered with the force of the country promptly and effectively when they | 


He must observe, that these things 
The Political 


The Trades’ Union, too, had existed for a long time—a consi 


ITe was so satisfied of this fact, that let the consequences | derable degree of agitation had been produced by it—no measure had 
be what they might, and let the observation subject him to whatever | been taken to put it down; on the contrary, all that they found in the 
misconstruction it might, he would fearlessly say, that any of the acts of | office was a recommendation of the late Secretary of State that these 
James the Second were as excusable as would be the act of that mo-| unions should be made the subject of the consideration of the Govern- 
narch who should give his sanction to sucha measure. [Hear, hear, | ment. 


Before they came into office, too, agitation had spread all round 


It would prove a measure the most destructive to the constitu- | (he country up to the gates of the metropolis, nay in the very city itself, 
tion of England of any measure that had ever been resorted to by any | in which riots took place. while fires were blazing in many parts of the 
This might be his last declaration in the House—it was a | country ; yet no power of the Government was put forth to put an end 
most conscientious one. There was another point on which he was de- | to this state of things. [Hear.] As soon as the present Government en- 
that he might heap measure of severity | sirous of making an observation or two. Te alluded to the letter which | tered upon office, they did not lose an hour in sending down a special com- 
anon measure of severity, but that he would do it in vain, so long asthe | had beeen” written by aspiritual Peer, in which that Right Reverend | missiqn,in employing a military force, and in augmenting the army, witha 
| Prelate. speaking of those of their Lordships who had opposed the mea- | view to suppress these disturbances; and they were suppressed. [ Hear. ] 
sure of his Majesty’s Government, had denominated them an “ignorant | He must now refer once more to these riots in the: metropolis, for the 
and in which that Right Rev. Prefate had expressed his hope | purpove of alluding to the circumstance mentioned by the Noble Duke, 
,| Who complained that his residence had been attacked. The Noble Duke 
-{ surely would give bim creditfor this—that notwithstanding any political 
really could hardly believe that that letter was aciually written by the 
Whether or not he did, however, lic thought he 


| differences that might exist"between them, he fell the greatest regret that 
| any individual, but especially thatthe noble Duke should bave been made 


flatly as the Noble Duke had contradicted what had fallen from him. | owed it to their Lordships, to the constitution, and to the country, to de- | the subject of attack, and he appealed to ail his friends around him, who 
Hear, hear.] The Noble Duke accused him of encouraging agitation. | clare, that the statement that the opposition to the late reform Bill was | were by office connected with the Government, and to the Noble Com- 


He contradicted the truth of that. 


[Cheers.] He said there was no | factious, was an inexcusable libel. 


For himself, he bad been fifty years | mander-in-Chief who sat near him, whether the utmost care was not 


man in the country more anxious to put agitation down. Hear, hear.]| in Parliament, and he was not conscious of ever having been influenced | taken, in a military point of view, to protect every part of the town, but 


He was at first anxious to give a fair trial to lenient measures; but when | by a factions ora personally interested motive. He had never solicited | espeeially to protect the residence ci the Noble Duke. 














there was necessity for the application of force, the disturbers of the | 
pablic peace would find that it was not less effectual, because Govern- industry ; 
ment had previously proved a strong disposition to avoid its use. | 


Cheers.] He could assure their J 


( ; , ordships he would not shrink from | term “‘ factious” to those whose most strenuous efforts had been directed 
is duty on this subject. When, however, the Noble Duke made a se- 


- | 
; and he was sure that the great body of the people, who en- | 


joyed so many blessings under the constitution, would never attach the | 


to preserve that constitution inviolate. 


any advancement in his profession but that which resulted from his own | 


[Ilear, bear. ] 
But then it was said, as another ground cf accusation, that there had 
been no prosecutions for libel. In the first place there had been where 
proofs sufficient could be got at. He had heard the Noble and Learned 
Lord say, on a former occasion, that it was \ ery easy for men to say, on 





rious charge against the King’s Government, he had a right to call upon | 
thim to declare the grounds, and advance the factson which he made 

The Duke of WELLINGTON.—I did not—I never did—and I ne 
will—make a charge which I do not believe to be 
{Cheers.] A yearago I reminded the Noble Lord that an Act which had 
passed through both Houses of Parliament was about to expire 
im if he intended to renew that act? 
it. [Cheers.] Parliament was, however, dissolved, the act was not re- | 
newed, and it expired. The Noble I 


ver | 


He said he did intend to renew | 


| whatever, and that it was deserving only of derision. 


[{ Hear. 
Lord Viscount MELBOURNE snid the Noble Duke had charged his 


pire, and with not having moved for its renewal. With respect to the 


founded in fact. | effect of the Lill itself, while it was in existence, he would refer again, as 


he had formerly referred, to the opinion of the Noble and Learned Lord 


Lasked | opposite, who had said that its effect was nothing, that it had no effec) | 


As to the non-re- 
newal of the proclamation bill, he appealed to all Noble Lords who 


| on reading a paragraph, that it was a libel, but that it was a very different 
hing when they came to the consideration of the res} onsibility of the 


it. | Mejesty’s Government with having suffered the proclamatien biil to ex- | (Attorney-General; there was evidence to be procured= there were Ju 


| ries whose opinions must be taken. Having seid thus much, he should 
‘sit down, feeling that he was freed from the weight of the eccusation 
i that had been brought against him by the Noble Duke. 

The Farlof RODEN said he was prepared tv show to any man whe 
| understood the meaning of words, that the Government had giver pro- 
| tection, if not encouragement, to agitation. If the simple question 


ord at the head of the Irish Govern- | knew anything of the real condition of Ireland whether that measure | was put, who was the greatest agitator in Ireland? would not the univer- 


mment thought it was as well it had been suffered to expire; he declared | would in the slightest degree have met the evils of that condition. Asto| sal answer be—Mr. O'Connell. If that was the fact, was it not also a 


‘that, upon consideration, he felt that he was able to govern the country 
ander the existing laws. 
Agitation began again; there was meeting after meeting, from the mo- 
ment this act expired up to the present day. [Cheers.] This is not ali 
the great agitator of them all escaped the execution of the law in con- 


Mr. O'Connell, be (Lord Melbourne) had always thought it was a great 


tleman at any period of time. If any lawyer on the bench in Ireland 
were asked if he was entitled to them the answer would be in the affirma- 


fact that the Government had raised him to the highest station in his pre- 


Well, my Lords, what was the consequence? injustice, and a great mistake, to withhold those honours from that Gen- | fession? The Noble Kari had told them that the object of the Govera- 


ment was, in offering him this station, to prevent him from pursuing that 
agitating course which he had before adopted. Iu fact it was a bribe to 


tive. The Noble Duke had then alluded to a letter written by one of| him. [Hear, hear.) 
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